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LITERATURE. 


A Short History of Napoleon the First. By 
John Robert Seeley. (Seeley.) 


Tus first, the strictly biographical, part of 
this little book is a republication of Prof. 
Seeley’s article on Napoleon written for the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In the second part, which has not before been 
published, Prof. Seeley discusses the questions 
raised in the biography; and seeks to show 
what in Napoleon’s abnormal career is to be 
ascribed to circumstances, what to his own 
personality, how far his ascendancy was bene- 
ficial or otherwise, and what place is to be 
assigned to him in history. As those already 
acquainted with Prof. Seeley’s writings will 
expect, this short history is quite unlike an 
ordinary compilation of the events of Napo- 
leon’s life. Written, to a certain extent, 
from a special point of view, it offers an ex- 
planation of Napoleon’s policy, which, whether 
accepted in its entirety or not, will not fail to 
be found alike interesting and suggestive. 

As perhaps the subject on so short a scale 
demands, Prof. Seeley dwells more on Bona- 
parte’s position in relation to Europe than to 
France. The theory by which he explains 
Bonaparte’s European policy may be stated in 
afew words. Bonaparte, Prof. Seeley argues, 
from the time he became first consul, was 
actuated by a single motive—the subjugation 
of England. In this he was not original. 
The wars of the revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars had the same origin as the wars of 
Louis XIV. and his successors, namely, an 
intense desire to establish a colonial empire 
and a naval power which should rival those 
of England. England, therefore, was the power 
against which the hostility of France was 
specially directed, and Bonaparte was but the 
inheritor and continuator of the traditions of 
the eighteenth century. His foreign policy 
was distinguished from that of his predecessors 
merely by the increased scale on which it was 
carried on, the result, in part, of the immense 
forces at his command, in part of the violence 
and audacity of his character. But although 
Bonaparte is not to be held responsible for 
the end he had in view, he is to be so held 
for the plan by which he sought to carry it 
out. Failing to invade England in 1804-5, 
he deliberately determined to conquer the 
Continent in order to be able to turn its 
resources against the hated enemy; and all 
his continental wars, without exception— 
including his invasion of Russia—are to be 
regarded as means towards this end. 

“‘He pursued,” Prof. Seeley writes, “simply 
the ordinary objects of the French Foreign 
Office; and only failure and the impatience 
caused by failure led him to strain in such an 
wheard-of manner the enormous resources of 





his empire. His aim was to fight out the great 
uarrel with England which had occupied 
ce throughout the eighteenth century, to 
avenge and repair the losses France had suffered 
in Canada and India and on all the seas, This 
was what he promised to France; and, being 
unable to accomplish his object by a direct 
attack, he forced all Europe into the war, 
‘conquering Europe in order to conquer Eng- 
land,’ and offering nothing to Europe in return 
but the old points of the armed neutrality” 
(p. 321). 

Readers of The Expansion of England will 
here recognise a development of the explana- 
tion there given of the wars of the eighteenth 
century. It is easy to follow Prof. Seeley when 
he argues that the Napoleonic wars sprang 
at least in part from the same eauses. It is 
also easy to believe that Napoleon would far 
sooner have marched into London than into 
either Vienna or Berlin ; for the simple reason 
that it was a far more difficult matter to subdue 
England than-either Austria or Prussia, and 
that his triumph would have been propor- 
tionately greater. Nor can it hardly be matter 
of doubt that had Napoleon succeeded in 
conquering Russia and Spain, he would after- 
wards have strained every nerve to accom- 
plish an invasion of England. But, admitting 
that England, the unreachable, was Napoleon’s 
most hated enemy, the evidence in favour of 
this conception of Napoleon forming a gigantic 
plan for the conquest of England, and regard- 
ing the conquest of the Continent as a wholly 
secondary object, appears far from conclusive. 
The positive evidence on which Prof. Seeley 
relies is Talleyrand’s letter, written apparently 
in October 1808, in which the ministerthreatens 
that if England declares war and gains 
allies on the Continent the first consul will 
conquer Europe, close the Continental ports, 
and revive the empire of the west. Bona- 
parte’s inflated language may readily be 
taken for more than it is worth. Grand- 
iloquence apart, Bonaparte here threatens 
that if England ventures on war, he 
will conquer her allies and ruin her trade. 
In favour of his own theory, Prof. Seeley 
argues that Bonaparte could not have founded 
his empire by deliberate design, because he 
would be convicted of an unaccountable and 
fatal blunder (p. 286). 

‘* It was evidently his interest, first, not to engage 
England and the Continental Powers at the same 
time; secondly, to engage the latter first, dis- 
arming England by conciliation, if not obtain- 
ing ‘her help by bribes.’ When we consider 
with what triumphant success he humbled 
Germany and Russia between 1805 and 1807, 
and that he held the German powers success- 
fully in submission till 1812, and then recollect 
that during all this time he was also wagin 
war with England, the question suggests itself, 
what might ~ not have done, if only he had 
remained at peace with England ?” 


The theory that Bonaparte founded his 
empire by deliberate design may possibly be 
disputed. But if it is to be argued that he 
could not have done s0, because he would 
be eonvicted of an unaccountable and fatal 
blunder, it may be argued with equal force 
that he could not have been actuated by the 
single aim of subjugating England, because he 
would be convicted of a series of unaccountable 
and fatal blunders. Indeed, the facts, as 
stated by Prof. Seeley, seem often to militate 
as strongly against, asin favour of, his theory. 





Thus, on p. 115, criticising Bonaparte’s polic 
in 1805, he writes: ” ey 
“* He [Bonaparte] had undertaken to humble 
the might of England. Would not then ordi- 
nary prudence suggest to him the expediency 
of postponing any aggressive designs he might 
have on the Continental Powers? . . . Strauge 
to say, he pursued the opposite course; and at 
the very time when his grand stroke against 
England was in suspense, extended his power 
so recklessly in Italy, behaved with such inso- 
lence to the German Powers, and shocked public 
feeling by acts so Jacobinical, that he brought 
upon himself a new European coalition.” 


In like severe language Prof. Seeley through- 
out his book exposes Bonaparte’s blindness to 
the conditions of success, if he would accom- 
plish the task that he had imposed upon himself. 
Had he succeeded in invading England in 1805, 
the armies of Austria and Prussia would have 
been crossing the Rhine, while he was cut off 
with his best troops beyond the Channel. In 
1807 he sought to hold a confederacy together 
by force alone, and in the end by his violence 
and tyranny drove its members over to the side 
of England. In 1808 he made the enormous 
mistake of rousing a national movement in 
Spain, when he might have had the resources 
of the country at his disposal while avoiding 
its enmity. Finally, in order to compass the 
invasion of England, he drove Russia and 
Sweden into the arms of the enemy and entered 
on the disastrous campaign which involved 
the fall of his empire. Had Bonaparte been 
as intent as Prof. Seeley represents on 
effecting the conquest of England—if this 
indeed had been the one main motive actuat- 
ing him throughout his career—would he not 
have concentrated his efforts in this direction ? 
There seems no evidence of any such influence 
restraining and controlling his actions as that 
of one aim systematically pursued. 

The chapters describing Napoleon’s work 

within France, and his relation to parties, are 
very short, and their meaning will probably 
be found enigmatical by those who cannot 
read between the lines. Thus we are told 
that Bonaparte had a tabula rasa before him, 
that he was the founder of a whole system of 
national institutions, and that modern France 
dates from the Consulate. It is difficult to 
perceive on what grounds modern France 
can be said in this absolute manner to 
date from the Consulate. The institutions 
which Bonaparte established were in the main 
but the embodiment either of the laws or 
principles of the revolution; when they 
were not this they were reactionary, so far 
as reaction was possible. Two institutions 
for which Bonaparte may be regarded as 
specially responsible—the Church as estab- 
lished by the Concordat, and the Institute— 
Prof. Seeley does not appear to hold im high 
estimation. He represents Bonaparte as 
sacrificing by the Concordat the true interests 
of France to his own rapacity for power; 
while he concludes his notice of the Institute 
with the following singular criticism : 
‘‘ Many learned men have severely condemned 
it; still it was an important constructive 
effort, and gave Napoleon the occasion for 
some striking and original remarks.” 

Prof. Seeley’s short notice yee i 
relation to ies, presumes & 
knowledge ee et of his readers. He 
observes that Bonaparte’s system om the 
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‘whole was a return to the first revolution of 
1789—>political liberty not being its serious 
aim—and an abandonment of the second or 
Jacobinical revolution of 1792; and that 
Napoleon himself ranked in Europe as a great 
Liberal ruler, as a successor of the Josephs 
and the Catherines. Prof. Seeley leaves 
here his definition of Liberalism—a term, by 
the way, not employed at the time—entirely 
to his reader’s intelligence, while his use of 
the word Jacobin is very obscure. The 
Jacobin system of 1793, pressing upon the 
bourgeois and the agriculturist, had already 
been abandoned before Bonaparte came to 
power. Prof. Seeley himself remarks, “ its 
passions had gone to sleep, and the memory of it 
was a nightmare.” Whatthe reader needs to 
have clearly set before him is the distinction 
between the principles of Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment and of the Jacobin government of the 
Directory. 

Prof. Seeley’s judgment on Napoleon’s 
foreign policy is, as might be expected, ex- 
ceedingly severe. It entailed immense misery, 
cost thousands of lives, had no object in view 
worthy the sacrifices made, and ended in utter 
failure, losing for France the conquests of 
the revolution. On Napoleon’s home policy 
Prof. Seeley expresses no judgment, nor does 
he attempt to sum up the good or baneful 
effeets of his government so far as France was 
concerned. He points out merely that his 
great merit was that he re-established internal 
order, and gave France the first secure 
government since the fall of the monarchy. 
At the same time he greatly lowers our 
estimate of that merit by maintaining that 
his place could have been easily filled. Such 
a conclusion does Bonaparte scant justice. No 
doubt any strong government would have 
established order, and executed a work of 
legislation similar to what was done by 
Bonaparte ; but then who but Bonaparte could 
have established such a government? The 
apparent ease with which he governed may 
blind us as to the extraordinary qualities 
required for the performance of the task. 
‘Tf Bonaparte had been killed in Egypt,” 
Prof. Seeley says, ‘‘ some officer of consider- 
able military ability, but otherwise not extra- 
ordinary, would have stood forth as the most 
powerful man in Europe” ; and there might 
have been a series of such adventurers, like 
that of the American presidents, and France 
might have retained her conquests on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The position of Bona- 
parte and of Washington seem too dissimilar to 
be capable of comparison. The question, 
however, at once arises, how long would the 
general of ordinary ability have been able to 
maintain his position within France; how 
soon would the army, or some portion of the 
army, have been seduced to support some other 
general of perhaps equal ability? Neither 
Caesar nor Cromwell, both of whom Prof. 
Seeley mentions as being in positions analogous 
to that of Bonaparte, was a man of ordinary 
ability. Bonaparte was strong, not merely 
because he had the army behind him, nor 
because the nation desired order and security, 
but also because there was no man able to 
eompete with him. If he and Moreau had 
been more on a level, there is every reason to 
believe that the moderate republicans would 
have found in the rival general a leader 
against the first consul’s despotism. Prof. 


Seeley holds that had Moreau ruled in 
Bonaparte’s place, France would have enjoyed 
a settled government, while preserving the 
conquests of the revolution. The picture 
seems too ideal. France, indeed, obtained 
order; but she had to pay a heavy price in 
reaping the results of Bonaparte’s withering 
despotism at home, and of his rapacity and 
selfish ambition abroad. 
Bertaa M. Garpiner. 








Letters of George Sand. Translated and Edited 
by Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort. With 
Preface and Biographical Sketch by the 
Translator. Illustrated with Six Portraits 
of George Sand at various Periods of her 
Life. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Tuere are two George Sands, each differing 
in almost every respect from the other. 
There is the George Sand whose fame has 
become legendary, as the French would say. 
This was she who quarrelled with her hus- 
band, and went for a part of each year to 
live the gay life of bachelorhood in Paris; 
who donned the dress of man, and smoked 
the cigar of Bohemianism ; who joined readily 
in the mad pranks of the hirsute generation, 
the race chevelue (as M. Zola calls them) of 
1830; who betook herself to Venice with 
Alfred de Musset—for ‘‘ secretary,” as M. de 
Reaufort tells us, and a very queer secretary 
he must have been—and who then accompanied 
Chopin to Majorca. It was she too who, 
while indulging in these and other kindred 
freaks, and setting conventions and even 
morals at open defiance, wrote persistently 
against such institutions as marriage and 
property, and generally allied herself with 
Saint Simonians, Fourierists, Socialists of 
every type, revolutionists, anti-clericals, and 
all the quacks who had each his nostrum for 
the regeneration of man in the days when 
Louis Philippe was king. A strange and not 
altogether edifying George Sand this; and it 
can be small matter of surprise that she 
loomed in the imagination of her contempo- 
raries as a very dreadful character. 

But there is another George Sand, an 
altogether different person. This George 
Sand had many of the sweetest, noblest 
attributes of womanhood. She was tenderly 
attached to her two children, watching over 
them with all motherly solicitude. She pos- 
sessed a keen love for the joys and pleasures 
of her country home. Her heart was large, 
and ever ready to sympathise with those in 
sorrow or suffering. Her purs? was always 
opened freely for the relief of tue nee ly. 


“I have earned about a million [francs] with 
my pen,” she says in 1869, ‘‘ and out of this 
I have not put by a single sou. I have 
given all away except some 20,000 francs, 
which I invested two years ago, so that, 
in case of illness, I might not be a burden to 
my children ; aud yet I am not sure that I 
shall be able to keep even that little capital. I 
may meet with those who want it more than I, 
and if I be well enough to earn a little more, I 
shall have to part with my savings. Keep this 
as a secret, so that I may be able to retain them 
as long as possible.” 


Nor was she generous with her money alone. 
She was prodigal of her time. She would 
bestow it upon the peasantry among whom 
she lived, upon aspirants for literary fame, 








upon all who rightly or wrongly thought 





they had a claim upon her attention. And 
this was the more creditable, inasmuch as the 
time thus given away—and some would have 
thought squandered—was not the time of an 
indolent person glad of an excuse for idleness. 
It was the time of an indefatigable worker, 
working habitually, as she tells us in one 
place, seven hours a day, and sometimes 
thirteen, and always executing her task with 
the conscientiousness of a true artist. And 
her courage equalled her industry and kindli- 
ness. As she had marched with her friends 
to their short-lived triumph in 1848, so she 
stood by them in the hour of defeat, and 
pleaded for them, in 1852, with Napoleon IIT. 
It was courage, too, of a high and feminine 
type; good not only in special moments of 
conflict or adversity, but forming part of the 
tissue of her life, and enabling her to face 
the slow attacks of age with unabated cheer- 
fulness, and to look death in the face un- 
troubled and undaunted. 


‘You admire my serenity,” she writes to 
Flaubert in 1875, the year preceding her end. 
“It does not come of y bac but of the 
necessity I experience of thinking of others. 
... 1 am still, if not essential, at least ex- 
tremely useful to my dear ones; and so long 
as my life is left to me I will continue to think, 
speak, and work for them. ... Duty is the 
master of masters, the real Zeus of modern 
times; the son of Time, he has become Time’s 
master. . . . I have no longer any leisure for 
thinking about myself, dreaming of dishearten- 
ing things, despairing of mankind, brooding 
over past joys and sorrows, and calling upon 
death. Certainly if we were selfish, we should 
welcome death. It must be sweet, indeed to 
sleep in oblivion, or wake to a better life ; 
for such are the two hypotheses, or rather 
antitheses, that death offers us. But he who 
has still his task to perform must not invoke 
death before the wearing out of the body fits him 
to cross the threshold of the true abode of 
freedom. . . . Do not give way to weakness. 
We ought to set an example to our friends, our 
relations, our fellow-citizens.” 


And again, on May 28, 1876, just twelve 
days before her death, she writes to her 
medical man : 

‘‘T wonder whither Iam faring, and whether 
I must not be prepared to go off suddenly some 
fine morning. I should prefer to know it now, 
rather than to be surprised. Iam not one of 
those who are afraid at the prospect of sub- 
mitting to a great and general law, and rebel 
against the conclusion of universal life. But I 
will, in order to get better, do anything I am 
ordered todo... . so that you may help me 
to add to the length of my task; for I feel I 
am still useful to my family.” 

It is this second George Sand—good, 
kindly, unselfish, brave, devoted to duty, 
and, for all her genius, unaffectedly modest— 
it is this George Sand that we can best study 
in her correspondence. And this points to 
what is, I think, the main interest and charm 
of her collected letters. Not only do we get 
in them one aspect of her character, and that 
the finest, which we could never discover 
at all from many of her novels, and only very 
imperfectly from the others, or even from her 
Memoirs; but they enable us to assist as it 
were at a psychological drama of absorbing 


interest, with the mind and heart of a woman 


of superb genius for theatre. For the differ- 
ence between what I have called the two 
George Sands was not a mere difference of 
years. It was not merely the change from 
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a wild youth to a sedate age. Even during 
the erratic earlier days, as these letters abun- 
dantly show, even when her acts and writings 
were least defensible, when her woman’s 
nature was showing itself most plastic to 
pernicious social, religious, and political in- 
fluences—even then, very strangely, there 
was a kind of 
** Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation,” 

a sort of inner core of sanity and right reason ; 
and the struggle between the evil and good, 
and the final admirable triumph of the latter, 
constitute, as I have said, a drama, and a 
drama all the more interesting in that George 
Sand herself seems scarcely to have been con- 
scious of its existence. 

That George Sand was a great letter-writer 

in the sense in which Mdme. de Sévigné, 
or even Cowper and Walpole and Béranger 
were great letter-writers, cannot be affirmed. 
Her strength did not lie here. Though an 
accomplished stylist always, she lacks in her 
correspondence the special ease, and grace, 
and power of giving permanent perennial 
charm to very small things, which are the 
supreme gifts of the masters in this particular 
craft. Some of her letters are almost little 
political pamphlets, and in politics, to my 
judgment, she was never happy. Unques- 
tionably the most valuable of the series are 
those addressed to Flaubert, whom she greatly 
liked. Writing to him, she says: 
“‘T have never found any depth among artists 
and literary men. You are the only one with 
whom I have ever been able to exchange other 
ideas than those relating to our profession.” 


The differences in their conceptions of life 
and art evidently stimulated her womanly 
pity and affection. Her letters to him are of 
high interest. 

And now, what shall I say of the way in 
which M. de Beaufort has executed his task 
as translator and editor ?—That the bio- 
graphical sketch may be pronounced sufficient, 
and the notes* fairly so; that among the 
six portraits reproduced he has not given 
what I take to be the best—it is before me 
as I write: the portrait drawn and engraved 
by George Sand’s friend Calamatta in 1840; 
and, finally, as regards the translation, that 
he has deprived me of the pleasure of saying 
—for to praise is always a pleasure—that he 
has caught, and in any degree reproduced, the 
admirable limpid beauty of George Sand’s 
style. Frank T. Manrziats. 








The Scope and Method of Economic Science. 
By Henry Sidgwick. (Macmillan.) 
Ir would be difficult to find fifty pages which 
contain more wisdom than those before us. 
There is also abundance of a quality still 
Tarer in economic literature—humour. A 
delicate Attic irony sets off solid English 
sense. The scope, which is the aim of the 
inquiry, may be missed on the side of excess 
or of defect in estimating the function of 
abstract deduction. Mr. Sidgwick hits the 
mark fair inthe middle. His position, it may 
be safely said, is one with which the majority 
of accredited teachers of the subject would 





* One note I should like to complete. ‘Old 
Nick,” which seems a little to have puzzled M. de 
Beaufort, was the nick-name of Forgues. Gavarni 
often referred to him by that designation. 





coincide. He may be called ‘‘ orthodox” in 
that sense. He defines the right faith con- 
cerning economic method—neither dividing 
it from common-sense, nor confounding 
it with history and sociology. The former 
heresy is embraced by those who com- 


‘press the whole of economic teaching into a 


formula cut and dry like laissez faire. Mr. 
Sidgwick emphatically disclaims this species 
of political economy, which “flourishes in 
proud independence of facts.” He does not 
believe ‘‘that the only petition which in- 
dustry should make to government is 
the petition of Diogenes to Alexander— 
that he would cease to stand between 
him and the sunshine.” He decides against 
protection, not simply on the ground of 
the abstract general reasoning given in the 
text-books. For though protective duties 
impose great present pecuniary sacrifices on 
the protecting nation, it is conceiveable that 
it might be worth while to make those sacri- 
fices with the view of obtainiag command of the 
market. The decisive consideration is rather 
the practical impossibility of finding a govern- 
ment wise and strong enough to apply protec- 
tion beneficially. Again, alluding to the 
‘‘naive and unqualified individualism of 
Spencer,’”’ Mr. Sidgwick has given a valuable 
enumeration of points at which the general 
presumption in favour of free competition is 
liable to break down. This authoritative 
statement of the moderate claims of political 
economy is much required at the present day, 
when serious statesmen talk of banishing the 
science to another sphere. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
potent analysis distinguishes the fumes of 
empty abstraction which may be suffered to 
fly off to Saturn from the solid practical 
science which is required on earth. After 
this confession of economic faith, it will be 
impossible for the general reader to confound 
the teaching of such men as Jevons, Prof. 
Marshall, or Mr. Sidgwick himself, with the 
obsolete tenets of a ‘scanty and dwindling 
handful of doctrinaires whom the progress of 
economic science has left stranded on the 
crude generalisations of an earlier period.” 
The evenly balanced intellect of Mr. Sidg- 
wick does not sway to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in the abstract method, 
because there is not everything. At this 
extreme there are two forms of error. There 
is the advanced historical school of modern 
Germany, who are all for facts ; according to 
whom the abstract reasoning of economics 
starts from an erroneous axiom, and leads to 
delusive conclusions. Mr. Sidgwick has 
searched the works of these writers ‘‘ with 
the interest and respect which are due to the 
indefatigable research and the scientific fer- 
tility of the German intellect.” But he is 
unable to find that they do or can employ 
any method substantially different from that 
against which they declaim. ‘‘The proof of 
the pudding, as the proverb says, is in the 
eating’; but our historical friends make no 
attempt to set before us the new economic 
pudding which their large phrases seemed to 
promise. Mr. Sidgwick is, of course, much 
too sensible not to welcome the advancement 
of historical learning. But he points out 
that another sort of progress is also required. 
We may deepen our insight into the present, 
as well as extend our information about the 
past. There is a progress in reflective 





analysis, in the power of deciphering concrete 
phenomena by means of clear and appropriate 
conceptions. When we compare the stages 
in the advance of economic science we see 
how marked has been that intensive sort of 
progress. What escaped the notice of Adam 
Smith, and even Mill, is visible to those who 
know the right direction in which to look. 
In short, as we understand the drift of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s remarks, the peculiar virtues of 
the deductive intellect are not to be dis- 
paraged by the partial praises which are 
lavished on the exclusively historical method. 

But it is not in the name of history only 
that it is sought to cast out abstract economics. 
There are the doctors of sociology, who con- 
demn political economy as isolating the study 
of one organ from the rest of the social 
organism. Mr. Sidgwick doubts whether 
these vague generalities are of much assist- 
ance. He admits that sociology would bea 
very fine thing if it could be constructed. 
But he denies that this consummation is in 
the present state of science likely to be 
reached. He submits the work of some dis- 
tinguished sociologists to two tests which have 
been laid down by one of themselves A 
genuine science ought to be characterised by 
consensus in its professors and the power of 
prevision. An amusing contrast between 
Schiiffle and Spencer shows how very far the 
first test is from being satisfied. The less 
recent predictions of Comte allow also of the 
second test being applied. The extraordinary 
character and the complete falsity of these 
prophecies appear to justify Mr. Sidgwick’s 
severe comment : 

‘*It seemed important to show how completely 

the delusive belief that he had constructed the 

science of sociology could transform a philoso- 

a of remarkable power and insight into the 
eness of a crazy charlatan.” 

The sum of the matter appears to be that 
the organon of abstract reasoning is indis- 
pensable. It is necessary, but not sufficient. 
It is only one of the witnesses upon whose 
testimony common-sense has to form a judg- 
ment; but it is a witness of a special 
character, scientific and expert. It is only 
one of the weights that are thrown 
into the balance of practical wisdom ; 
but it is the one weight which admits of 
tolerably exact measurement. The question 
which set of considerations—the special or the 
general—should preponderate does not admit 
of a precise answer. At least, Mr. Sidgwick 
does not tell us how to strike the balance. 
‘* There will probably always be considerable 
disagreement in details among competent 
persons as to the propriety of governmental 
interference in particular cases.” Is the 
consensus, or rather compromise, between 
competent judges the last word upon such 
questions ? F. Y¥. Enezworru. 








An Old Shropshire Oak. By the late J. 
Wood Warter. Edited by Richard Garnett. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tuts book reminds us of nothing so much as 
the remark of the Scotch minister when he 
killed his first pig—‘‘ Nae doot there’s a 
hantle o’ miscellawneous eating aboot a 
swine.” There is here a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous reading, all of it more or less 
excellent. The author was son-in-law of 
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Southey ; and he exhibits all the latter’s fond- 
ness for recondite learning, out-of-the-way 
books, happily chosen quotation and scraps 
of classical lore. Those who remember his 
previous books will have no difficulty in 
understanding the character of the treat here 
prepared for them. They will ‘expect a 
treatise to be read with care, to be laid down 
and taken up again with constant pleasure, 
because of the aptly chosen passages of prose 
and the beautiful thoughts of the ancients 
which meet the eye on every page. And they 
will not be disappointed. An Old Shrop- 
shire Oak is no frivolous story, no easily- 
skimmed book. It consists of some thirty 
chapters on early English history and archac- 
ology, with special reference to the antiquities 
and primitive races which inhabited Shrop- 
shire. Those wide sympathies, that readiness 
to seize on all that is of good report in the 
history of an epoch or the character of an 
oppressor and tyrant, that love of country 
life in all its manifestations, and fondness for 
the quaint scraps of folklore and popular 
wisdom yet to be found in most districts 
where an observer will patiently look for 
them—these are never absent from Mr. 
Warter’s pages. He was not only a deep, 
but also an omnivorous, reader ; consequently 
extracts from chronicles and sagas not 
familiarly known to most people are fre- 
quently found in his writings. These idio- 
syncrasies endear him rather to the elderly 
than to the young. He surveys England 
with a heart easily moved to pity, and is 
prone to linger and moralise where a younger 
man would impatiently press on. When 
once his acquaintance, however, has been 


made the scholar will place the Old Shrop- 
shire Oak on his shelves, where he can easily 


recur to it. It isa book to be read over and 
over again by the chimney corner, or in the 
sunny window. There is no need even of 
having been in Shropshire to enjoy it. Ir- 
respective of archaeology, the author’s senti- 
ments, his aptness of quotation, the chain of 
association which he winds round the most 
ordinary country objects, will of themselves 
charm every lover of the fields and hills. 
From internal evidence the book seems to 
have been written about 1862, and to be 
approaching, therefore, the age which Horace 
assigned to poetry before publication. The 
district on which the author dwells most 
fondly lies in that great valley between the 
Stipen Stones and the Long Mynd, centering, 
perhaps, in Hanwood and running to Shrews- 
bury. Of Dr. Butler and the famous school 
he retains many fond recollections. The 
plan of the bouk is of the slightest. A time- 
honoured oak, which evidently has an ex- 
istence in actual life on the banks of the 
Rea, is supposed to discourse to the author of 
the past. It is natural to think of the 
Laureate’s Talking Oak, and it is obvious 
that such a device will soon prove cumbrous 
and impracticable. Mr. Warter, however, 
rseveres, and ‘‘ my Talking Friend ’’ lectures 
ike a professor of history through two goodly 
volumes. It is a pity for a man to impose 
such a restriction upon his style, as it throws 
an air of improbability over even the gravest 
speculations of these pages. The oak itself 
is represented as being six hundred years 
old. Many of the statements respecting the 
extreme antiquity of trees are undoubtedly 





fabulous. Report invariably adds to a tree’s 
life, as old people always fancy themselves 
older than they really are. We believe that 
three centuries at the outside bound the life 
of an oak; and we doubt whether a single 
existing British tree is four hundred years 
old. 

From these sceptical ideas, however, it is 
pleasant to turn to the book. Mr. Warter 
has nothing to say of prehistoric man. His 
studies begin with the old Britons and their 
relations with the Romans, the Saxon in- 
vaders, and the Danes. Etymologies, coinage, 
the physical aspect of the country, the 
extinct birds and beasts, the primitive miners, 
the churches and villages on the course of the 
little river Rea, and the like, are pleasantly 
discussed. There is an excellent chapter on 
Uriconium, the buried Roman city, which 
established the fortunes of Shrewsbury in the 
same manner as on the decay of Kentchester, 
according to Leland, Hereford rose and 
flourished. With all the enthusiasm of a 
scholar for his old school, the author dwells 
upon Shrewsbury and its vicissitudes from the 
time when (as its old name, Pengwerne, tells) 
it occupied the head of an alder grove by the 
Severn. That the Saxons were taught 
drunkenness by the Danes is a somewhat 
baseless supposition. Bede mentions that the 
Britons were notorious for that vice before the 
Saxons arrived. That the vikings were in- 
different to the number of times they were 
baptized receives a curious illustration from 
our having known in Lincolnshire, where so 
many Northmen settled, country-folk who in 
the same manner owned that they had, in 
their early days, over and over again been 
confirmed. Upon the habit of Saxon was- 
sailers emptying their tumblers which, 
answering to their name, would not stand, 
the author remarks ‘how old-fashioned 
people, even in my boyhood, turned their 
teacups topsy-turvy when they had done.” 
He quotes from H. Marryat’s travels in 
Sweden that pagan altars, fitted with chimney 
pipes, still containing ashes and bones of 
animals, have been found bricked up in the 
churches of that country, showing how the 
Northmen would adapt an idol temple into a 
Christian sanctuary. At a recent restoration 
of Elsdon Church, on the Scotch borders, the 
skulls of three horses were found built 
into a small chamber above the bell- 
turret. They were placed in a triangular 
position, resting upon their bases. A good 
chapter is devoted to Owen Glendower 
and his hostility to the dwellers over the 
Welsh borders. The peaceful end of his life, 
however, is omitted. He seems to have 
resided quietly at the houses of two of his 
daughters in Kentchurch and Monnington, 
Herefordshire, who had married the lords of 
those manors, and to have died at the latter 
place. Tradition, however, tells that he 
was buried in Bangor Cathedral. The 
extreme ignorance of Saxons and Danes, even 
after the introduction of Christianity, is well 
drawn out by Mr. Warter; and a sym- 
pathetic chapter discourses on Wiclif and 
his life’s work. The social condition of the 
fourteenth century is another noteworthy 
chapter. These historical studies terminate 
with the War of the White and Red Roses, 
and the reign of the first Tudor. A con- 
cluding portion of the author’s work is 





promised as soon as possible, and few who 
linger with the Old Shropshire Oak will 
neglect to obtain it. 

There is a somewhat wearisome chapter on 
the coracle, with literary illustrations from 
the boats of all lands, otherwise the faults of 
the book are those naturally due to the 
absence of the author’s careful eye. An 
extract from ‘‘ Marmion,’’ near the beginning, 
has slipped in from some other part of the 
MS. It has no manner of reference to any- 
thing in the text. There are several obvious 
mistakes too, owing probably to the learned 
editor being more used to books than to rustic 
affairs ; ¢.g. ‘‘ bedding” a rose, is mentioned 
when it should be “budding”; and the 
celebrated Scotch naturalist, Charles St. John, 
becomes ‘‘Clarke” St. John. But these are 
minor matters, when the tone of the book is 
so genial and healthy. -An Old Shropshire Oak 
is eminently a book for the scholar, the divine, 
and the country gentleman ; and having begun 
it with a high sense, from old memories, of the 
learning of its author, we close it with an 
increased appreciation of the goodness of his 
heart and the soundness of his scholarship. 
It is refreshing, in these days of light 
literature, to meet with a book of such sub- 
stance. Mr. Warter was of a type, it may be 
hoped, not yet extinct among the country 
clergy. M. G. Watkins. 








Heidelberger Erinnerungen. Von Georg Weber. 
(Stuttgart: Cotta.) 


Tuxse Recollections may be considered in the 
light of a ‘‘Carmen Saeculare” sung in 
honour of the rapidly approaching five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Heidelberg. Prof. Weber has 
himself spent more than half a century 
in the beauteous ‘‘ Neckar-Stadt,”’ and it is 
no wonder that he dedicates this book ‘‘ der 
Stadt und Universitat.” To those whothem- 
selves are advancing in years Recollections 
have ever a sad interest. They call to re- 
membrance faces well known, the sound of 
voices no longer heard; anecdotes trivial in 
themselves when removed from their imme- 
diate surroundings still move to mirth those 
who can say magna pars fut. 

The first part of the book treats of the 
foundation of the university in 1386, and 
contains also a valuable historical notice of 
the principal events relating to the Palatinate. 
Prof. Weber’s account must, however, only 
be considered in the light of a sketch; and 
this in a measure renders this collection of 
facts more interesting and readable than a 
more detailed account would have been to 
English readers. In 1572 the execution took 
place of Inspector Sylvan, of Ladenburg, on 
the charge of Arian heresy. Heidelberg at 
that date was almost at the height of its 
literary greatness; but, in spite of all the 
learning of the time, Jesuitical intrigue made 
itself felt, and the spirit which demanded a 
Bartholomew night was ripe even in Germany. 
To those among his readers who might feel 
anxious to acquire some knowledge of the 
condition of the university, and of the tur- 
moils which took place at that date, Prof. 
Weber recommends the perusal of a novel by 
a well-known colleague, who has sketched 
with skilful pen some of the events touched 
upon by Prof. Weber. 
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The most brilliant days for Heidelberg were 
those which saw the wedding procession 
headed by Frederic V. and Elizabeth Stuart 
in 1614. From all sides came emissaries, 
sent to do honour to the young bride. The 
castle and grounds still show traces of the 
improvements undertaken to ornament her 
new abode. The English garden and the 
‘‘ Elizabethenpforte” may yet be seen. But 
ambition proved to be Frederic’s ruin. An 
attempt to seize the crown of Bohemia failed, 
and the young couple died in exile far from 
their home on the banks of the Neckar. Then 
it was that the palatinate library was carried 
off to Rome, and the university was broken up 
for the time being, and that the fair ‘‘ Pfalz” 
became a scene of desolation. Frederic V. 
died at Mainz. Elizabeth, after years of tribu- 
lation, came to England at the invitation of 
her nephew, Charles II. Karl Ludwig, their 
son, returned to his wasted home after the 
signing of the peace of Westphalia, and the 
lesson seems not to have been read in vain. 
With -a tolerance which did him honour, he 
proceeded to gather around him men of all 
creeds, allowing to each his particular form 
of worship. The Lutherans built, at this date, 
the old church in Heidelberg, known as 
the ‘‘ Providenzkirche,” the Baptists wor- 
shipped in Mannheim, the Waldenses settled 
in Germersheim. The professors were only 
sworn to acknowledge the Supreme Deity and 
the oldest oecumenical symbols ; the celebrated 
philosopher Spinoza was among those whom 
this truly liberal patron of learning would 
willingly have called to a chair in the univer- 
sity. It is with pleasure that we remember 
that his youngest sister Sophia, wife of the 
Duke Enrnest-Augustus of Brunswick, a 
princess celebrated alike for her beauty and 
talents, was the mother of the first sovereign 
of the present reigning family of England. 

We will, however, leave the strictly his- 
torical portions of this pleasing work and 
make a few observations on the names men- 
tioned by Prof. Weber, names almost as well 
known in England as they are revered in 
Germany. Gervinus seems to have been a 
special object of interest to our learned 
author. ‘ Er war unser,” he cries as proudly 
of him as Goethe did of Schiller, when stand- 
ing over the grave at Weimar. The descrip- 
tion given us of Gervinus helps us in a 
great measure to understand the success 
of his lectures on Shakspere. We see before 
us a poetical nature full of fire and love of the 
beautiful, drawing from the spring of poetry 
the purest draughts. Shakspere for him was 
a living deity on earth. He revels in all the 
beauties disclosed to his mortal eye, and 
scorns to scribble with profane hand, as is 
now the fashion, on the pedestal of the image 
of his beloved master. Happy did Gervinus 
feel himself to be in Heidelberg, and more 
happy those who knew and could appreciate 
his unselfish life and devotion to the cause of 
liberty and the unity of Germany. That his 
influence was felt by many of the highest 
minds in the university and left its fruits is 
shown from the fact that the most talented 
and best known of the professors still working 
for his Alma Mater, Prof. Kuno Fischer, was 
numbered among his warmest friends. Prof. 
Kuno Fischer’s Geschichte der Modernen Phil- 
osophie will long be acknowledged as being 
one of the most able and clear contributions to 





speculative thought. Whetherthe pantheistic 
doctrines which he was accused of too freely 
teaching could ever have been productive of 
harm is a question of doubt. As Prof. Rothe, 
— no mean authority, is reported to have 
said : 
“T believe that such a docent can ‘do much 
harm,’ as people term it, to the pupils of the 
university; but I would give very little for the 
goodness which can be thus effected, and con- 
sider this man to be of a much nobler nature 
than many who are to be preserved from his 
venomous breath.” 
Schlosser, Welcker, Kapp, Von Vangerow, 
MGhl, Hausser, Daniel Schenkel, and many 
others, among whom Baron Bunsen, together 
with his world-famed namesake, may be 
noticed, are all mentioned with that kindli- 
ness of manner which renders this book 
delightful to the reader. No scandal, no dart 
with poisoned tip here inflicts a wound on those 
called away. Prof. Weber has done his work 
with genial hand, and has produced a series 
of recollections which prove him to possess 
as warm a heart as his many contributions 
to literature prove the clearness of a well- 
balanced brain. To many who may visit 
Heidelberg during the celebration of its fifth 
secular anniversary, we recommend these 
Erinnerungen as among the pleasantest of 
handbooks. The laudation of those gone 
before, as well as of those still left, bears 
the imprint of sincerity tempered with judg- 
ment, calling to mind the apt saying of 
Horace : 
“*Ut qui conducti plorant in funere dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur.”’ 


S. Fraser-Corkran. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Kalee’s Shrine. By Grant Allen and Mary 
Cotes. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Oliver’s Bride. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
& Downey.) 


Cradie and Spade. By James Sime. In 


(Ward 


3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 

Aunt Rachel. By D. Christie Murray. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan. ) 

Sappho. Translated from the French of 
Alphonse Daudet. (Vizetelly.) 


Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin 
H. McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THREATENED men, the proverb says, live long; 
and threatened institutions are probably 
equally tenacious of vitality. It would 
therefore be prematute to say that the three- 
volume novel is moribund; but there is some 
evidence that it has received what may 
ultimately prove to have been a fatal blow. 
For years it has been assailed by protests 
from readers, authors, and publishers—from 
everybody, indeed, but the circulating libraries 
—and all the time it has flourished like a 
green bay tree. It was left to a provincial 
bookseller and an unknown story-teller to fling 
a pebble at the head of Goliath, and the giant 
now reels as he never reeled before. Messrs. 
Arrowsmith and Mr. Fargus proved con- 
clusively that in the diffusion of fiction the 
middleman might be disposed of to the manifest 
advantage of all parties concerned, save that 
of the middle-man himself; and now not 


only the free lances of literature, but those 


who have long won their spurs are con- 
ferring upon the new vehicle the prestige of 
their patronage. When such writers as Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Grant Allen turn their backs upon the three 
volume novel, that venerable nuisance had 
better begin to consider its latter end. Of 
one thing there can be no doubt—that when 
the end comes it will be a distinct gain to 
art. Let any person of average critical 
discernment read the two stories which I 
have placed at the head of this week’s list of 
novels, and he will not fail to see that in one 
most important matter—the preservation of 
a due proportion of canvas to subject—they 
are almost, if not quite, perfect, and that to 
stretch them out to the length prescribed 
by three-volume orthodoxy would simply 
have been to work their ruin. Edgar Poe 
protested against long poems. It is curious 
that no one has pointed out the enormous 
difficulty of making the long story artistically 
satisfying, unless, indeed, like Jom Jones, 
it is cast in an epic rather than a dramatic 
mould. But I am deviating into disquisition 
and neglecting Mr. Grant Allen—a bad fault 
ina critic, for which I fear I can make only 
the insufficient apology that Kalee’s Shrine is 
an exceedingly difficult book to review, unless 
one takes the rather unfair course of telling 
the story in brief, a course which plot 
novelists very justly resent. It must, so far 
as the action of the tale is concerned, suffice 
to say that Mr. Grant Allen has used a very 
striking and original motif in the neglected 
field of Hindu superstition, which was, we 
have heard, suggested to him by the young 
lady whose name appears with his on the 
title-page. The heroine, who is born in 
India, is in her babyhood dedicated by a 
fanatical ayah to Kalee, the bloodthirsty 
deity of the Thugs, and is marked on each 
temple with the secret sign of initiation into 
the service of the goddess. The result of the 
terrible ceremonial is supposed to be that she 
never closes her eyes even in slumber, and 
that in her open-eyed sleep she is under the 
control and at the command of the awful 
goddess. Thus much is told in the opening 
chapter of prologue. When we next meet 
Olga Trevelyan, she is in England, having 
grown into a beautiful young woman; and 
what follows is the story of the working of 
the strange spell, constructed with an inge- 
nuity and told with_a force and directness 
which carry the reader into quite a new 
world of invention. Mr. Grant Allen’s treat- 
ment of character is slight, though never 
carelessly so, the book being avowedly a story, 
and nothing more; but mere story-telling is 
a fine art, and it is one in which the author 
proves himself a master. Mr. Grant Allen’s 
scientific studies are utilised with wonderful 
art; and—to put the matter as strongly as I 
can—lI think it probable that were a sufferer 
from toothache to become absorbed in Kalee’s 
Shrine, the toothache would soon be for- 
gotten. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s shilling story is, as might 
have been expected, very different from Mr. 
Grant Allen’s, but is in its own way equally 
interesting and impressive. It is not lacking 
in striking incidents, and yet it is not a story 
of incident: it is rather the elaboration of a 





profoundly interesting emotional situation, 
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and the story as such, original as it is, is 
comparatively subsidiary to this main purpose. 
In the opening chapter the hero and the 
heroine are on the point of marriage. 
She is a girl of singular purity, elevation, 
and disinteresteduess of nature; he, a 
much commoner specimen of humanity, who 
has known what is is to touch pitch, 
but has been redeemed from its defilement by 
the cleansing power of a worthy love. The 
marriage is drawing near when he is sum- 
moned to London by a mysterious letter and 
telegram, which guide his steps to the bedside 
of a girl with whom, in the days of his 
vanity, many passionate hours had been 
spent. She is obviously dying; the doctor 
gives her only a few hours; but she cannot 
die until/one desire be satisfied, and only 
Oliver can satisfy it. It is the one desire 
of so many of her class: she wishes to be 
made ‘‘an honest woman” before she passes 
away; and she would have Oliver atone for 
the past by giving her his name. He hesi- 
tates, as he well may hesitate ; but conscience 
tells him that he owes the debt, and, after all, 
his bondage will be but for an hour, so a 
special license is procured, and at the bedside 
the couple are united till death them shall 
part. Of course the simplest minded reader 
sees what is coming. Instead of dying, 
Oliver’s bride marvellously revives ; and it is 
to the delineation of this crisis in the history 
of a heart that Mrs. Oliphant devotes herself 
in these pages. How it fares with Oliver 
and with the two women whose lives are 
intertwined with his own I must not say, for 
everyone can read the little story, which in 
the region of realistic art is as fine as anything 
that its author has produced. Her super- 
natural tales do, indeed, touch a higher note ; 
but they stand apart, and with them Oliver's 
Bride cannot fairly be compared. 


Much that is good may be said of Oradle 
and Spade. It is a clever and well-written 
book, with some solidly conceived characters 
and bright dialogue, and much capital de- 
scriptive work ; but Mr. Sime does not seem 
to have got into the swing of novel-writing, 
and has injudiciously hampered himself with 
a very complicated plot, which is almost too 
much, not only for him, but for his readers. 
The name and parentage of no fewer than 
three of the principal persons in the book are 
profound mysteries; and, when at the end of 
the book these mysteries are supposed to be 
cleared up, we have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the clearing-up, so far at least as our 
full comprehension is concerned, is very in- 
adequate. It may, perhaps, be well to explain 
that the “‘ cradle ”’ in the title is not the rest- 
ing-place of a baby, but the implement or appli- 
ance—I am not quite sure of the right word— 
by means of which gold dust is separated from 
the sand or gravel in which is it found; and 
the scene of the story is, for the most part, 
laid in a district of the Scottish Highlands, 
which is reported to be auriferous and which, 
therefore, attracts acrowd of gold-hunting ad- 
venturers. Inthis part of the story, to which 
the title properly applies, Mr. Sime seems to 
be utilising actual experience, and he is 
interesting accordingly ; when he gets among 
his family mysteries, he approaches the 
boundary of the tiresome and sometimes 
crosses it. Then, too, it must be said that 
Leslie, who is responsible for all the compli- 





cations, is much too melodramatic a villian, and 
that there is something almost ludicrous in the 
ease and celerity with which the hero and 
heroine transfer their affections. These, how- 
ever, are minor blots; and, on the whole, 
Cradle and Spade gives one the impression 
that Mr. Sime might write a very good novel 
if he would only give himself a fair chance. 
Here his plot handicaps him much too 
heavily. 


The reader feels at once the difference, in 
the mere matter of mechanism, between 
inferior and good worksmanship in passing 
from Cradle and Spade to Aunt Rachel, 
which, though one of its author’s slightest 
works, is also the most artistic achievement 
we have yet had from his pen. It is an 
exquisite little cabinet picture, with a cap- 
tivating idyllic charm which we feel at once, 
but which we do not care to analyse and, 
perhaps, could not if we would. There isa 
description of a string quartette in the first 
chapter, which, though more humorous and 
therefore more human than Mr. Albert 
Moore’s pictorial treatment of the same sub- 
ject, is so harmonious and graceful as to be 
not unworthy of comparison with that master- 
piece; and throughout the book there is no 
lapse from this satisfying perfectness of con- 
ception and handling. The love of an elderly 
man for an elderly woman lends itself so 
readily to burlesque treatment that much 
skill is needed to deal with it at once 
seriously and effectively. Mr. Christie Murray 
has the skill; and as he has the taste and the 
sympathy which are equally essential, the 
result of his somewhat perilous venture 
is an unequivocal success. In tenderness 
and pathos, I think, Mrs. Craik’s beauti- 
ful Miss Tommy, which deals with the 
same theme, must take a higher place than 
Aunt Rachel; but allowing for the differ- 
ence between the types of character selected, 
I cannot think of the latter as an inferior 
work. The somewhat hard Aunt Rachel 
could not, save as a tragic figure, be made so 
charmingly pathetic as the gentle and loyal 
Miss Tommy. But we have to take her as she 
is, and so taking her we must feel that the 
portrait is a triumph of art; while the tenderer 
element which is wanting for emotional 
satisfaction, is abundantly supplied by the 
gracious figure of her old lover, Ezra Gold, 
from whom she has been so _ strangely 
alienated. There is real humour, too, in the 
book. Lord Barfield is not, perhaps, essential 
to the story, but he could not well be spared, 
and gruff Sennacherib Eld is drawn in strong 
masterly lines. Aunt Rachel is a work upon 
which Mr. Christie Murray is to be heartily 
congratulated. 


I wish I could say that M. Alphonse Daudet 
is to be congratulated upon the novel which 
has just been translated for the benefit of that 
portion of the English populace which does 
not read French; but this is impossible. I 
am, I suppose, one of a very small number of 
educated people who have not previously 
read Sappho, for Daudet is not a writer whose 
work cannot be readily passed over; but the 
translation is more than satisfying—it is 
satiating, and very few of its readers will feel 
any longing to make the acquaintance of the 
original. If anyone requires a striking illus- 
tration of the truth of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 


———_—— 


statement, that France, or, at any rate, 
Parisian France, ‘‘is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Lubrieity,” it is surely supplied 
by the fact that French readers have eagerly 
purchased more than one hundred thousand 
copies of a book which is from beginning to 
end a lusciously written record of the amorous 
experience of a loose woman, given with a 
fulness of sensuous detail which leaves nothing 
to the imagination. It is impossible, in a 
journal which finds its way into the drawing- 
room as well as the study, to describe this 
story at all explicitly ; but when it is said 
that M. Daudet has become a member of the 
Zola school of realists, and that a large 
number of the scenes are laid in the bed- 
chamber of the heroine, the general character 
of the book is indicated with sufficient clearness. 
To talk about art pour art, and to demand 
that a book like Sappho shall be judged with 
no concern for its moral atmosphere, is absurd, 
if only for the reason that Daudet, like Zola, 
avowedly writes with an ethical as well as an 
artistic aim. There is something at once 
startling and ludicrous in the writer’s dedica- 
tion of his work to ‘‘ my sons when they are 
twenty years of age,” with its ne 
implication that the young Daudets will then 
find their father’s work profitable reading. M. 
Daudet must have forgotten his own youth 
very completely if he does not recognise the 
fact that the young imagination is much more 
likely to be captivated by the early raptures 
and excitements of a life like that of Jean 
Gaussin than to be repelled by its later weary 
regrets and ineffectual repentances. Of the 
mere literary effectiveness of the book it is 
unnecessary to speak, for M. Daudet has not 
ceased to be himself; but it is impossible to 
regret that so distinguished a literary artist 
has wandered into a noisome byway where a 
reader of wholesome tastes can only follow 
him with a handkerchief at nis nose. 


Our Sensation Novel is a wever and amusing 
little yeu d@’esprit which wilt wile away very 
pleasantly a couple of hours of travel. In its 
incidents and its style Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy burlesques with ¢ good deal of real 
humour the most characteritic work of Victor 
Hugo, the late Lord Lytton Charles Dickens, 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins; aud, oddly enough, 
some of the chapters are un unmistakable 
parody of Thackeray, who was, if I must use 
the slang term for which we have no lite: 
equivalent, the least ‘‘ sensazional’’ of writers. 
Mr. McCarthy’s book is quite funny enough 
to evoke a number of wholesome and hearty 
laughs, and in these melancaoly days a laugh 
is a thing to be thankful fo: 

James Aancrorr Nosiez. 








RECENT THECLOGY. 


The Oldest Church Manual, called the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles. arsaxn tar dwdexa 
Arosrokwy. The Didaché and Kindred Documents 
in the Original, with Translations and Discus- 
sions of Post-apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Wor- 
ship, and Discipline, and with [llustrations and 
Facsimiles of the Jerusalem Manuscript. By 
Philip Schaff. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
We are indebted to Dr. Schaff for what will 
undoubtedly be admitted to be the most in- 
teresting contribution that has been yet made 
to the still increasing Didaché literature. The 





reeny before us gives what we have no 
doubt is an excellent portrait of the discoverer 
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of the manuscript, ‘‘from a photograph taken 
years ago hy the photographer of the 
Sultan.” It also gives a facsimile of the title and 
first lines of the Didaché, as well as one of the 
last page of the volume, obtained with some 
difficulty, with the date and the signature of 
the scribe Leon, “ notary and sinner.” It con- 
tains, of course, the Greek text after Bryennios, 
with an English translation, and the chief 
critical ‘emendations in foot-notes; the Latin 
fragment of the Didaché discovered by Dr. 
Oscar Von Gebhard, the related passages from 
the Epistle of Baruabas, Hermas, the Apostoli- 
cal Church Order, and the seventh book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, all in Greek and 
English, and the Apostolical Church Order for 
the Coptic in English; also an autobiographical 
sketch of Bryennios, and « series of discussions, 
to some of which we are surprised to see 
such sensational headings as ‘‘A Precious 
Volume,” ‘‘A Literary Sensation.” The 
chapter on the style and vocabulary of the 
Didaché is of special value, and affords, by 
means of six table , every facility for estimating 
its linguistic peculiarities. One result of this 
examination is that the vocabulary of Barnabas 
is much closer to that of the LXX. than the 
vocabulary of the Diduché is; and this, re- 
marks Dr. Schaff, ‘‘may at least suggest an 
argument against the Egyptian authorship of 
the Didaché.”” Dr. Schaff ingeniously draws a 
similar inference from the reference to the bread 
“‘ scattered on the mountains,” a phrase much 
more suggestive of Syria than of Egypt. As to 
the date of the work, he agrees with the English 
rather than the German critics, and refers it 
“‘ with some confidence to the closing years of 
the first century, say between 90 and 100 a.p.” 
Both as an admirable summary of all that has 
been hitherto done towards settling the various 
questions affecting this ‘‘ oldest Church manual,” 
as well as for its own special merits, Dr. 
Schaff’s volume deserves high commendation. 


THE ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges.”—Haggai and Zechariah. With Notes 
and Introduction. By the Ven. T. T. Perowne. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This is a 
very useful commentary for educated readers 


‘in general, though not adequate to the wants 


of academical students. That it is largely 
based on the works of Dr. C. H. H. Wright 
and Dr. Pusey is no discredit to the author, 
who has throughout used an independent judg- 
ment, and has evidently learned something 
from the greatest expositor of the Reformation 
ehurches—John Calvin. The introduction con- 
tains a studiously impartial summary of the 
arguments for and against the unity of 
Zechariah ; though, from a critical point of 
view, it is unsatisfactory to conclude that, the 
arguments on both sides being strong, we may 
continue to acquiesce in the traditional theory. 
Surely the only right conclusion is that the 
problem is complicated, and that the simple 
solutions formerly in fashion must give way to 
one as complex as the problem. e author 
wisely abandons Dr. Pusey in commenting on 
the famous passage—Hag. ii. 7. 

Zechariah: his Visions and Warnings. By 
the late Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander. (Nisbet.) 
To pupils and hearers of this well-known and 
respected scholar and preacher a republication 
of expository chapters from the Homilectic 
Magazine will be acceptable. The material is 
of a scholarly orthodox character, and is well 
condensed, but calls for no special comment. 


Four Centuries of Silence ; or, From Malachi 
to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Redford. 
(Nisbet.) The brief preface of this well-printed 
volume truly describes its object as being ‘‘ to 
characterise a period rather than to set forth a 
history.” It contains no new facts; no re- 
examination of debated points, The spirit is 
distinctly ‘“‘ apologetic” —1.e., the author seeks 


= 


to confirm the faith of those who accept the 
authority of Scripture—but not therefore un- 
historical, inasmuch as he also aims at showing 
the gradual preparation of men’s minds for 
that wonderful combination of the old and the 
new called Christianity. Though not un- 
suspicious, as it seems to us, of criticism, the 
author recognises the necessity of a fresh and 
more complete historical settlement of ‘ the 
whole question of revelation.” At the same 
time, some better evidence of possession of the 
historical spirit is required than the present 
volume, which does not reach the same standard 
of scholarship as the last-noticed work. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the 
Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Vol. III. (Chicago: Revell.) The two first 
issues of this useful survey have been already 
characterised in the ACADEMY, and little more 
need be said on this third volume, which is well 
up to date. Though not of equal critical value 
to the German Jahresberichte, now so familiar, 
the Current Discussions are more useful for the 
average student, and show the gradual develop- 
ment of an American type of modern theology. 


A Critical and Expository Commentary on the 
Book of Judges. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset. 
(Nisbet.) When America bids fair to run Eng- 
land and Scotland hard in Semitic study, it 
is most unfortunate that works of this descrip- 
tion should be printed. Opening the book at 
random, we find that ‘‘ Ashtareth ”’ is ‘‘ akin to 
our English Star and Greek Aster.” Else- 
where, that in ‘‘ Adonai Jehovih” (!), the last 
vowel is assimilated to Adonai. Jepthah’s “ vain 
men” are types of the publicans and sinners, 
&c. Asa ‘‘review of literature,’ the ACADEMY 
is not called upon to decide between criticisms 
and theologies, but the criticism or the theology 
must be good of its kind. Judges is not an 
easy book, and we do not require agreement 
with Wellhausen ; but sense and scholarship are 
indispensable. 

Tzeénah ureénah : a Rabbinical Commentary 
on Genesis. Translated from the Judaeo-Polish, 
with Notes and Indices, by Paul Isaac 
Hershon. With Introductory Preface by 
Archdeacon Farrar. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Neither Mr. Hershon nor Archdeacon Farrar 
approach Judaism in a very sympathetic spirit, 
and we do not commend this book as introduc- 
tory either to the Talmud or to the higher 
forms of modern Judaism. But for the prac- 
tical purposes of mission-work among Jews, 
and especially Polish Jews, and for those who 
would realise the up-hill work of both Jewish 
and Christian reformers of Judaism, this trans- 
lation of part of a popular Rabbinical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch is likely to be 
useful. Published at Frankfort, by one Rabbi 
Jacob, in 1693, the original work has ever since 
been very popular among the Jews of Poland, 
many thousands of whom, we learn from the 
preface, have migrated to London. At p. 302 
the translator takes the opportunity of express- 
ing views on the “sacred name” which will 
not be very satisfactory to trained Hebrew 
scholars. Altogether, except for the above- 
named purposes, this is not equal in value to 
Mr. Hershon’s other works. 

Historisch-kritische Einleitwung in die Biicher 
des alten Testaments. Von Dr. A. Kuenen. 
Autorisierte deutsche Ausgabe von Dr. Th. 
Weber. Erster Theil. Erstes Heft. (Leipzig: 
Schulze.) We are very glad to recommend a 
thoroughly trustworthy German translation of 
this great work, of which the first volume 
appeared in Dutch a few months ago. It is 
one great point in its favour that the numerous 
and most important notes—containing those 
points of detail which were too minute to be 
inserted in the text, and yet upon the accuracy 


of which the whole argument depends — 





are printed in a type that does not try the 


—_ ——s 


eyes. Itis far otherwise in the original edition. 
Economical students may perhaps prefer this 
translation, which is to be completed in the 
second Heft, to the forthcoming more luxurious 
English edition. 


Der babylonische Talmud in seinen Hag- 
gadischen Bestandtheilen. Wortgetreu itber- 
setzt und durch Noten erliiutert von Dr. 
Aug. Wiinsche. Erster Halbband. (Leipzig: 
Schulze.) This is a selection of passages trans- 
lated from the Babylonian Talmud by the pen 
of that accomplishe1 master of Jewish learn- 
ing, Dr. August Wiinsche. We in England do 
not share the strange hatred of the Talmud 
which Dr. Wiinsche refers to in his introduction 
as still existing in Germany, and which, in the 
interests of science, he would fain combat. 
But, if the interest of cultivated persons may 
be invoked for Tiryns and Mycenae, it may 
also with equal right be assumed for that little 
known library of multifarious lore, the Talmud. 
All varieties of the singular and endlessly 
varied Haggada are so abundantly represented 
in this translation that, to whatever branch of 
the science of antiquity we may any of us be 
addicted, we shall certainly find much that we 
can turn to account. Two large volumes will 
complete the work. The present ‘‘ half-volume ” 
contains the Seder Seraim and the Seder Moed. 
The extracts are printed in the order in which 
they occur in the original, and the references 
are always given. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Rime. has picked up a real rarity—one 
of the fifty copies of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
earliest poem, ‘‘ Marathon,” written when she 
was eleven years old, and printed with pride 
by her father. The book is in the hands of the 
keeper of printed books at the British Museum, 
and we hope he will secure it for the nation. 


Mr. Brown1ne lately came on two perfectly 
fresh copies of his rare first poem, ‘‘ Pauline,” 
at the bottom of an old trunk. We hear that 
a collector has in vain offered him £20 for one 
of them. Such things are not sold. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have nearly ready for 
publication a volume of Selections from Nelson’s 
Letters and Despatces, edited by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, lecturer in naval history at Green- 
wich, whose lives of admirals in the Dictionary 
of. National Biography have attracted so much 
attention. With some few ‘exceptions, the 
matter is entirely taken from Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Despatches and Letters, in seven 
volumes (1844). 


THE same publishers announce two new 
novels: Hester’s Venture, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Atelier du Lys”; and Love's Martyr, by Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 


Some of Mr. Wedmore’s experiences in the 
United States will be recorded under the title, 
“To Millicent, from America,” in an early 
number of Jemple Bar. 


WE hear that Messrs. Mudie have now in 
circulation at their library one thousand copies 
of King Solomon’s Mines. 


Mr. E. E. Bowen will publish shortly a 
volume of Harrow Songs, and other Verses. 


Mr. Justin Huntty M’Carruy is about to 
publish, through Messrs. Chatto & Windus, a 


new volume of verse, entitled Hufiz in London. 


Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages, by Mr. 
R. G. Blunt, is the title of a small volume of 
historical sketches announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


Messrs. RrvincTon announce the following 
books as forthcoming: Thoughts wu the 





Liturgical Gospels for the Saints Days, by Dean 
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Goulburn; Constitutional Loyalty, and other 
Words ‘‘necessary for these Times”: being a 
Lecture and Six Sermons delivered before the 
University of Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. D. P. 
Chase, Principal of St. Mary Hall; The Great 
Commission ; Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal, 
by the late Bishop of Ely, edited, with an 
Introduction on the Ordinations of his Episco- 
pate, by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Luckock, one 
of his Examining Chaplains; Oxford House 
Papers : a Series of Popular Tracts bearing on 
gious Questions, by various authors. 


Mr. W. G. B. Paaez, of Hull, will on Monday 
next, March 15, read a paper on ‘‘ The Book- 
sellers’ Signs of London”’ before the members 
of the Hull Literary Club. Mr. Page has for 
several years been engaged in compiling a 
large illustrated work on the subject from the 
earliest time, and has collec upwards of 
seven hundred shop-signs, extending over a 

riod of nearly four hundred years. It is 
oma that the work will be ready for the press 
in the course of a few months, 


Tus Parliamentary Representation of York- 
shire, from the earliest authentically recorded 
elections to the present time, by Godfrey 
R. Park, author of The Hedon Corporation 
Plate, is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published. The work will contain a short 
electoral history of the towns and boroughs in 
the county, together with a list of the members, 
accompanied with biographical notices, up to 
the time of the redistribution of seats. It will 
also contain a list of the High Sheriffs of York- 
shire, from the appointment of Gulielmus 
Mallet, the first person who held that office in 
the year 1069, to the present time. There will 
be a copious idex of names compiled by Mr. 
W. G. B. Page. 


Pror. LosErTH, of Czernowitz, in Austria, 
who has Wyclif’s Latin sermons in hand for the 
Wyclif Society, finds that all but about four 
of the Sermones Mizti in Shirley’s catalogue are 
included in the re r four parts of the col- 
lected sermons. He will, therefore, put these 
four sermons into an appendix, and bring out 
the four parts in four volumes in the years 
1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889. The first volume 
for the Wyclif Society this year will be the 
Rev. E. Harris’s edition of the De Benedicta 
Incarnatione. Mr. Rudolf Beer’s De Composicione 
Hominis for 1884 is still delayed. 


THE Rev. Stopford A. Brvoke will give a 
course of six lectures at the London Institution 
on ‘The Poets of the first twenty years of the 
Nineteenth Century.” The lectures will be 
delivered on successive Wednesdays at 5 p.m., 
beginning on March 10, 


A OOMMITTEE is being formed with a view to 
an appropriate celebration, in January 1888, of 
the centenary of Byron. Mr. Richard Edg- 
cumbe will act as hon. secretary. 

TuE Shelley Society’s opening meeting on 
Wednesday night was a great success. Full 
five hundred persons were present at it, and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s lecture was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Dr. Furnivall, who was 
in the chair, stated that the society had then 
144 members. The number was raised to 160 
before the close of the evening. Mr. Abbott, 
the hon. secretary for Manchester, intends to 
arrange for a private performance of ‘‘ The 
Cenci” in Manchester. The branch society 
there will start with fifty members. The first 
meeting of the Birmingham Shelley Society has 
been arranged for Saturday, March 13. 


WE hear two items of interest concerning 
Shelley: first, that his Oxford printer’s bill 
exists, showing that he had begun several 
works while at college, among them a novel, 
Leonora, the joint production of Shelley and 
Hogg, which was only partly in type when the 





‘two friends were expelled, and was then 


stopped; and second, that there is at Oxford 
@ more complete copy than the one Sir P 
Shelley owns of The Necessity of Atheism. A 
third copy is in private hands, 

In the AcADEMY of June 27, 1885, M. James 
Darmesteter traced the source of Shelley’s 
well-known little lyric ‘‘Love’s Philosophy,” 
through Ronsard, to an ode of Anacreon. But 
it is very improbable that Shelley was ac- 
quainted with Ronsard; and now another 
French student of English, M. J. Parmentier, 
calls our attention to the stanzas of Cowley 
beginning ‘‘The thirsty earth soaks up the 
rain.” The line, ‘‘ Nothing in Nature’s sober 
found,” in icular, seems to prove to 
demonstration that Shelley must have had 
Cowley in his mind. M. Parmentier’s argu- 
ment is given at length in the February 
Bulletin of the Faculté des Lettres of Poitiers. 


Mr. Lowel contributes an article on the 
poet Gray to the March number of the New 
Princeton Review. 

Tue Chicago papers are full of ‘“ the 
Browning craze,” as they call it. The chief 
bookseller in the city says that, during the last 
twelve months, he has sold more copies of 
Browning than of any other poet living or 
dead. The correspondent of another states that 
he found his bookseller’s stock of Browning’s 
exhausted; but he was treated instead to a 
regular lecture on the poet by the enthusiastic 
bookseller, who quoted the best part of Saul to 
him, and declared it was the grandest poem of 
modern times, and proved to him that the 
timid hope of In Memoriam was nothing to the 
buoyant and confident faith of the robuster 
writer of Prospice, La Saisiaz, &c. The corres- 
pondent narrates his experiences in reading 
Browning, and winds up with a strong ex- 

ression of gratitude to the poet and Chicago 

kseller. The Rochester Democrat has had 
several letters and leaders on Browning anent 
‘“*As I ride” across the Metidja to Abd-el- 
Kader. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, near Boston, which 
was founded for girls ten years ago by the late 
Mr. Durant, the leader of the Boston Bar, has 
had a striking success. At first, only seventy 

irls could be found prepared for its matricu- 
ation examination; so its other 330 vacancies 
were filled for a time by a “fitting school.” 
Now, not only is the college crowded, but it 
has five large ‘fitting schools ’’ in alliance with 
it, taught by its own graduates; and itis asked 
for teachers for boys’ schools, to prepare them 
for college, girl- uates being so much more 
zealous and apt than the general run of male 
B.A.’s and M.A.’s. Wellesley has just received 
a fresh important endowment for its art school, 
its library, and its professoriate, the donor 
(Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge) pro- 
viding funds also for a sabbatical year for 
teachers. They are all in turn to have aseventh 
year’s rest, and travel abroad to refresh them- 
selves and pick up new ideas. 





FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Cu. MicHeEt, of Ghent, and M. Parmen- 
tier, are translating into French Mr. A. Lang’s 
article on ‘‘ Mythology” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. To this they will add selections 
from Mr. Lang’s volume entitled Custom and 
Myth, and also from other essays of his that 
have not yet been collected, and publish the 
whole with an introduction and notes of their 
own. 


A NEw section has been formed at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, concerned with 
the science of comparative religion, or (in the 
French phrase) ‘‘les sciences religieuses.” 
Among the lecturers, who number twelve in all, 





are—M. Bergaigne, for the religions of India ; 
M. Lefébure, Egypt; M. de Rosny, Indo- 
China; M. Hartwig Derenbourg, Islam; M. 
Carriére, Hebrew; M. Ernest Havet, early 
Christianity; M. Albert Réville, dogma; Mr. 
Sabatier, Christian literature; M. Jean Réville, 
history of the Church. The lectures are 
delivered at the Sorbonne. 


UnvER the title of ‘‘ Collection de Documents 
pour servir 4 ]’Etude et a |’Enseignement de 
l’Histoire,” some members of . Société 
Historique purpose to print a series of original 
detueeaie that shall peer} for the p 
of historical teaching. The publications are to 
be issued in parts, and the annual subscription 
is not to exceed ten francs, The following list 
will give some idea of the character of the 
undertaking: ‘‘ Raoul Glaber,” by M. M. 
Prou; “Vita Ludovici VI.” by M. Auguste 
Molinier ; ‘‘ Texts relating to Putlic aud Private 
Institutions in Merovingian and Carolingian 
Times,” by M. M. Thévenin ; ‘‘ Texts relating to 
Ecclesiastical History down to the Eleventh 
Century,” by M. C. Bayet; ‘‘ Texts relating to 
the History of the Parliament down to the 
Fourteenth Century,” by M. Ch.-V. Langlois ; 
‘* Texts relating to the Political, Administrative, 
and Judicial Institutions of France from 1515 
to 1789, by M. J. Roy. 

THE professors and some of the former pupils 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques have 
founded a review, styled the Annales del’ Ecole 
Libre, &c., to be published quarterly by M. Felix 
Alcan. The first number contains articles upon 
“‘The Transactions of the Treasury at the 
Bourse during the last Hundred Years,” by M. 
Léon Say ; ‘‘ Mischief that may result from the 
Conflict of Laws relating to Marriage,” by M. 
Glasson ; ‘‘The Political Schemes of Mirabeau 
in 1790,” by M. Albert Sorel ; ‘‘ The Question of 
the Separation of Church and State in England,” 
by M. Louis Ayral; ‘‘ The Schedules of Income 
Tax in England,” by M. Léon Poinsard. 

AccoRDING to the report of M. Léop~ld Delisle, 
(Paris: Champion), the number of readers last 
year at the Bibliothéque nationale was 131,000, 
having increased from 81,000 in 1869; and the 
number of books consulted was 368,000. The 
total number of books, &c., in the lib is 
estimated at 2,200,000. It is calculated that 
the folios ocoupy a shelf space of 5,232 métres ; 
the quartos, 5,298 métres; and the octavos, &c., 
23,494 métres. 








VRIGINAL VERSE. 
DESCRIPTIVE SONNETS. 


(Written for the tableaux in the forthcoming 
‘Story of Orestes.’’) 
Até, or the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 
Tux chief, afraid, with shrouded face defies 
His murdered child’s reproach. Lest he relent, 
Até, the scourge of hearts impenitent, 
Hath waked the old Erinnys, and she hies 
— the welkin wild and red ; her eyes 
And writhéd mouth with gory rheum besprent, 
Her snaky hair astir, wherein is pent 
Madness and death and pain that never dies. 
Thus stands the hell-hound, wombed of sullen 


ight, 
In hunter’s gear and buskined for pursuit. 
The ancient sin hath bred the sin that is. 
She strikes not yet, but with her brand will light 
The impious altar, where his victim mute 
Is shorn, awaiting bloody Artemis. 
Nemesis—the Return of Agamemnon. 
a. ten dark years the mother’s steadfast 
te 


ai 
Hath watched, intent to perish or recall 
The curse of Pelops on the heir of all 
The old iniquities. Yet must she wait, 
And plot, till haply pride infatuate 
May tempt his feet within the deadly trawl ; 
Then Zeus shall do her purpose, and enthrall 
The sinner to her malice, strong as Fate. 
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Cassandra sees. On the King’s purple path 
A fearful vision flits of crimes that were, 
She —— how, nor when. And lo! the 


wrai 
Of slain Iphigeneia draws anear. 
Then —_ the queen aloud, as one who saith 
His doom: ‘‘O Zeus Teleios, hear my prayer.” 


The Dirge at the Tomb of Agamemnon. 


Her bondwomen in dole and discontent 
Have done their heartless service, to acquit 
Aegisthus’ wife of omens from the pit, 
—_ - tight be which oo air pee ; , 
‘or in the er boding heart wo i 
A serpent of her body born, that bit _ 
Her breast with bloody fang ; so she was smit 
With fear, and her strong spirit waxéd faint. 
But hark! the woe is loosed, which shall entreat 
The dead in earnest ; such a threnody 
Ariseth darkling in the precinct dim, 
And their loud wail upon his tomb shall beat, 
Till Agamemnon waken at their cry, 
And hear his daughter weeping unto him. 


Orestes before the Areopagus. 


Before the lords of Athens in their place, 
Outworn by penance dire, the pious child, 
Whose innocence must P the house defiled, 

Falters his plea, while yet he hath surceuse 

Of pain and terror by Apollo’s grace. 

eekly he smiles, as one on whom hath smiled 
The of holiness and mercy mild ; 

Laurelled his brow, and hope is in his face. 

For lo! the Furies’ power, the wrath of hell, 
Which drave the pilgrim hither—if but she, 

The — maid of Zeus, their hearts compel— 
In blessing will prevail; and they shall be 
The awful ians of her polity, 

And save the righteous city, where they dwell. 


Grorce C. Warr. 








OBITUARY. 
HENRY STEVENS. 


Mr. Henry Srevens, F.S.A., who died at his 
residence, Vermont House, 13, Upper Avenue 
Road, St. John’s Wood, on February 28, is the 
third distinguished bibliographer whom this 
country lost in the fatal a of February. A 
year ago his inexhaustible energy and un- 
flagging vivacity of spirits would have forbidden 
the gloomiest of male. d from thinking of him 
and death together; but he had gradually 
wasted away through illness, and the end was 
not unexpected. He was an American, born in 
Vermont State on August 24, 1819, and with 
Amerivan books his name will long be united in 
memory. After passing from a clerkship in the 
Senate House at Washington to the University 
of Yale, he came to London, more than forty 
— ago, with the intention of introducing to 

lish librarians and English book-lovers the 
bibliographical curiosities of his native land. 
The indefatigable custodian of the British 
Museum, the learned Panizzi, at once recognised 
the value of his services; and through the 
advice of Mr. Stevens the wonderful collection 
of American books housed in Great Russell 
Street was mainly formed. Fourteen years 
after this date he passed through the press a 
series of catalogues which he had compiled, 
describing the collections of the British Museum 
in American, Canadian, and Mexican literature. 
With these works may beassociated the pocket list 
of incomplete or unfinished American periodicals 
and translations supplied to that institution, 
which he quaintly entitled American Books 
with Tails to ’em, and distributed among his 
friends in 1873. A catalogue of his own English 
library, consisting of nearly 6,000 volumes, 
was printed by him for private circulation in 
1853; but the value of his collection on his 
adopted country was far exceeded by his 
possessions relating to his own land. He had 
issued at Washington in 1848 a prospectus of a 
**Bibliographia Americana,” inheniiell te describe 


all books relating to America down to 1700; but 
this never saw the light. The groundwork of 
the scheme was given to the world in 1870 in 
two volumes of American Nuggets, contain- 
ing the particulars of the rare books in his 
possession relating to that continent, and in a 
supplementary schedule of 2,000 historical 
‘* Nuggets,” which he brought out in 1857. 
Some of his treasures, described in a cata- 
logue of nearly 400 pages (Bibliotheca 
Geographica et Historica) were for sale in 
November 1872. This was announced as Part 
I, only; but the second part, though promised, 
was, I think, never issued. In the preface to 
this undertaking he first revealed his opinion on 
the formation of a great central bibliographical 
bureau, and on cataloguing by photo-biblio- 
graphy—a proposition which he amplified in 
1878 in a privately printed pamphlet. Among 
the promoters of the Caxton exhibitions in 
1877, none worked harder than Mr. Stevens. 
He drew up its catalogue of bibles (nearly a 
thousand in number), and compiled the special 
edition, with additions, which was issued in 
1878. His views on this subject were not 
shared by all his coadjutors; and a little later 
he was involved in a controversy with the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie on a subject allied to bibliography. 
It would be tedious to narrate the whole of his 
publications; but it would be unpardonable to 
omit to mention his Historical and Geographi- 
cal Notes on the Earliest Discoveries in America, 
1453-1530, which was fprinted at Newhaven, 
United States, in 1869, but with only seventy- 
five copies for sale. The library which Mr. 
George Peabody presente! to his birthplace 
was formed by Mr. Stevens, who also arranged 
and described the dinner which that distin- 
guished philanthropist gave to the Americans 
connected with the great Exhibition of 1851. 


Mr. James Lenox: and his recollections of that 
sharp but generous book-buyer were printed 
last year in the Library Chronicle. It was the 
intention of Mr. Stevens to draw up a series of 
‘*brief papers on the founders, organisers, and 
managers of large public and private libraries 
from the times of Bodley and Magliabecchi to 
the days of Grenville, Panizzi, and Lenox,” and 
it is to be hoped that these articles may yet be 
published. The notice of the last of this great 
trio of book-fanciers has whetted the public 
curiosity for more. Mr. Stevens was one of the 
founders, and, so long as health lasted, one of 
the chief promoters of the Library Association. 
At its annual gatherings no one was more 
welcome than he. His geniality and his 
wealth of anecdote made his company accept- 
able wherever he went. W. P.C, 





—_ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for this month is a 
— number. Mr. Goldwin Smith writes on 
‘William Lloyd Garrison” with an authority 
which no other Englishman canclaim. Mr. Pal- 
grave’s inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford is pleasant reading, though it ex- 
presses a genial eclecticism rather than any 
definite view of criticism. Mr. Pater has woven 
round ‘Sebastian van Storck” a wonderfully 
finished study of the intellectual and asthetic 
impressions conveyed by Dutch life in its palmy 
days. So careful is Mr. Pater’s workmanship 
that we feel he has too much to say for the 
ordinary reader of magazines to be able to 
follow him. A pee by Miss Betham Edwards 
on “George Sand’s Country” is interesting 
both to the student of economic questions and 
to the lover of literature. Two short articles, 
“A Century of Books” and ‘‘The Office of 
Literature,” indicate the growth of a useful 
protest, founded on common-sense, against 








doctrinaire principles of literary criticism. 


He was for many years a purchaser of books for | 
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In this month’s Century Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell begin the account. of.their ride on a 
tandem tricycle from Florence to Rome. Very 
prettily does Mrs. Pennell recount their adven- 
tures, and describe the charming old Abbate of 
Monte Oliveto; and admirably does Mr. Pen- 
nell draw the scenery and the people. His 
‘**Perugino Landscape,” ‘‘ Near Empoli,” and 
‘* By the River,” are especially enjoyable. This 
time they rode a real machine—a ‘‘ Humber ”’— 
not the arrangement on wheels which was their 
former vehicle. We hope that when this 
Italian trip is finished, the ‘‘ Sterne” journey 
in France will soon follow it. 








ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


THE last number of the Indian Antiquary con- 
tains a new translation of ‘‘God save the 
Queen” into Panjabi by Rim Das Chhibhar of 
Lahor. It is curious that native translators do 
not see that in order to sing the music of the 
National Anthem with Oriental words it is 
absolutely necessary to adopt the metre, and, 
if possible, the rhymes of the English original. 
The chief object of having translations into 
Oriental languages of ‘‘ God save the Queen” 
is to enable natives, and particularly native 
soldiers, marching by the side of their English 
comrades, to join in singing the National 
Anthem. Several native poets have given ex- 
cellent versions of the English text ; but the 
have changed it, it may be improved it, so muc 
that no one would recognise the simple and 
plain language of the original in the high- 
flown imagery of their translations. It may be 
said that Oriental languages do not recognise 
such a metre as that of ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
and that they do not consider the rhyme as essen- 
tial to poetry. All this is to a certain extent true; 
but it is still more true that no English regiment 
will ever sing its National Anthem to the tune 
of Har Philan di. Either, therefore, the whole 
plan must be given up, or translators must try 
how far it is possible to convey the sense of 
the original in Panjabi, Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian, carefully preserving, at the same time, 
the metre, the musical rhythm, and, unless it 
is utterly beyond their power, the rhyme of 
the original. In my own translation into 
Sanskrit, I tried whether it was not possible 
to preserve metre, rhythm, and _ 
exactly as they are in English. There 
are a few lines where I failed to satisfy 
myself; and I am sorry to say that, in spite 
of repeated appeals, I have not been able to 
get any medela for these lines from native 
scholars. They have produced elaborate San- 
skrit translations; but they evidently consider 
the humbler task which is put before them as 
unworthy of their poetical genius. What has 
to be done is neither more nor less than to put 
Oriental words into the following metre: 


2--~--~-—a 
3—-—~. b 
4—-—-~--—-~-—c 
5—-—-~--~-Cc 
6—--—-~--—~-c 
7j---~-- b 


Besides this, lines 1 and 2, 3 and 7, and 4, 5, 6, 
ought to rhyme, codte qui codte. If this is im- 
possible, all we can say is that ultra posse nemo 
obligatur. 

In the same number of the Indinn Antiquary, 
Prof. Weber has tried his hand at a Sanskrit 
translation of some new verses which have been 
added to the old National Anthem as more 
appropriate to a Hindu audience. This seems 
almost a kind of sacrilege ; for, if in these days 
anything should be safe from being tampered 
with, it is surely the text of ‘‘God save the 
Queen.” However, Prof. Weber is not to be 





blamed for this. What I regret is that he 
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should not have tried to keep closer to the 
metre and the rhyme of the original, instead of 
adopting a form which is really prose rather 
than poetry. Thus, the rhyme of lines 1 and 
2 has never been attempted; that of lines 
4, 5, and 6, only imperfectly now and then; 
and that of lines 3 and 7 only in verses 1 and 2. 
Again, the quantity of syllables has evidently 
been considered as of very little consequence ; 
and in the very first line we have 


eee eee ee 
> 


where the long penultimate will be difficult to 
scan or tosing. If Sanskrit were pronounced like 
English (by accent rather than by quantity) the 
case would be different; Rag #im nah might 
then be treated like ‘‘ gracious Queen” as a 
Creticus ; but this, of course, is impossible in 
Sanskrit. However, the translation, though 
it avoids the real difficulties, is very creditable, 
.and such as we might expect from Prof. Weber. 
There are some happy renderings in it, such as 
vira prasih, “mother of heroes,” supra- 
gastvena, ‘“‘with wealth of children,” both 
truly Vedic, but not therefore incongruous even 
in a translation the general style of which is deci- 
dedly post-Vedic. It would seem ungracious to 
find fault with expressions that seem of doubt- 
ful authority. I only venture to point out, with 
@ view to turther improvement, that sam- 
riddhy4, in the second line, can hardly be 
overned either by 4yuryutdm or by ava. 

e after ts% would have been better before. 
Tubhyam will hardly construe with namo- 
nat4n; and, after the last isdvainaim, we 
expect an iti, though, under the circumstances, 
it may probably be dispensed with. The only 
passage where I feel really uneasy is in lines 
4-6 of the first verse. Would Panini allow 
such @ construction as dehi, “ give”; asyai, 
“to her’’; sissitum, ‘‘to rule” ? 

My own translation of the original verses of 
*“*God save the Queen,” after receiving im- 
provements from my friends both in Europe 
and India, now stands as follows: 

i. 

** Rigthim prasddinim 
Lokapranadinim 
Pahisvara ; 
Lakshmiprabhasinim 
Satripahasinim 
Tam dirghasdsinim 
Pahisvara ! 

2. 


Ehy asmadisvara 
Satrin pratiskira 
Ukkhinddhi tan ; 
Takkhadma nasaya 
Mayaska pisaya 
Pahy asmadasraya 
Sarva’ ganan ! 


3 


I'vadratnabhishitim 
Ragye kiroshitim 
Pahisvara ; 
Ragyaprapalinim 
Saddharma salintm 
Tam strotramalinim 
Pahisvara !”’ 


The lines which I do not like yet, are i. 2, loka- 
prandidinim. Lokapranida means 
** glory,” and, with the possessive suffix in, the 
meaning would be “glorious.” But such 
adjectives are unusual. I[ had written sar va- 
prahlidinim; but, though Ar may leave 
a preceding vowel short, I doubt whether h/ 
would. .I feel the same objection to iii. 6, 
strotram alinim, “ wreathed with praises.” 
But, if we surrender this word, we have to find 
three new rhymes, each of three syliables; and 
those who like to try it will find that such 
rhymes are not plentiful. Still, 1 am always 
ready to receive further suggestions and im- 
provements. F. Max MULLER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
March 9, 1886. 
In your notice of the ‘‘ Dictionary Evening ”’ 
at the Philological Society, when I gave an 
account of the present position of the work, it 
was not to be expected that you could mention 
all the voluntary co-workers to whom I en- 
deavoured to express our obligations for their 





| recent contributions, whether as readers, sub- 


editors, revisers, or critical annotators of the 

ety ology, ions, or quotations. And 
this matters less, since it will soon be my duty 
to express these obligations more fully, in my 
contribution to the President’s Address to the 
Philological Society. But I regret to find 
comprised in an “etc.” the unique work done 
for the Dictionary by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, who, 
almost since we began to print, has devoted four 
hours daily to reading proofs and revises, making 
critical annotations upon the explanations, 
sense-history, and use of the words, and, above 
all, to supplying from his marvellous store of 
references (some idea of which may be gathered 
from the footnotes to his Modern English, 
English Adjectives in -able, and other well- 
known philological works) earlier, later, better, 
or, as often happens, unique quotations for the 
various words and senses. There is not a page 
of the Dictionary which has not thus been 
enriched by him; more than half of his day’s 
work is voluntarily devoted to this service 
to the English language. Such disinterested 
labour on the part of a gentleman whom I 
never saw and know only through his loving 
work, like that of Prof. Sievers, of Tiibingen, 
who similarly watches with assidious care over 
every line dealing with Teutonic philology (and 
how endless the riddles that B offers!), of Mr. 
H. Hucks Gibbs, and of Mr. J. B. Johnson, of 
Edinburgh, who also devote many hours every 
week (it takes half-an-hour to read one 
column) to helping to perfect the work, as 
well as of voluntary sub-editors, too many to 
name, are among the most honourable d of 
the age, and are to me a never-failing source of 
encouragement and inspiration in my weighty 
task. J. A. H. Murray. 








DANTE AND PARIS. 
Paris: March 8, 1886. 

In connexion with Dr. Moore’s remarks on 
this question in the ACADEMY of March 6, it 
may be noted that one of the chief arguments 
in favour of Dante’s having visited Paris before 
the year 1300 has been recently disposed of. 

From a passage in the Paradiso (x. 133-138), 
it has been commonly concluded that Dante 
attended the lectures of Siger de Brabant, a 
professor of the University of Paris, in the rue 
du Fouarre, in which case Dante must have 
been in Paris previous to his exile from Florence, 
for Siger died between 1277 and 1300. 

We learn, however, from an Italian poem of 
the thirteenth century by Durante, called It 
Fiore, lately discovered at Montpellier, that 
Siger came to Italy; for itis there stated that 
he died ‘“‘ by the sword,” i.e., probably, was 
executed, at Orvieto, ‘“‘ Nella Corte di Roma, 
ad Orbivieto” (the court of Rome was at 
Orvieto three times during the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century—from 1281 to 1284, 
from 1290 to 1291, and again in 1297). Con- 
sequently, as M. Paris remarks in a notice of 
the above-mentioned poem, in order to account 
for Dante’s acquaintance with Siger, it is no 
longer necessary to assume that he visited 
Paris. PaGET TOYNBEE. 








THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 
Berlin ; March 8, 1886. 

Before replying to Mr. Sweet’s letter in the 
AcapDEmy of February 20, I thought it advisable 
to wait for what he might have to say to Prof. 
Vollméller’s protest, contained in the same 
number. Mr. Sweet’s answer in your issue of 
March 6 states the facts of the case correctly, 
except in some details of secondary importance ; 
but they fail to prove ‘‘ the literal accuracy of 
[his] original statement, that Prof. Napier owed 
his success [at Gdttingen] mainly to the ener- 
getic intervention of Prof. Zupitaa.” 
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When the Gottingen chair of English was 
founded, the Prussian minister of public instruc- 
tion first wished to appoint to it a scholar who 
not only in my opinion, but also in that of Mr. 
Sweet, ‘‘ certainly deserve[d] a professorship, if 
anyone,” the author of the well-known Diction- 
ary of the Old English Language, F. H. Strat- 
mann. But the Gottingen faculty, when asked 
by the minister whether they would have him, 
thinking him too old to begin lecturing, 
answered in the negative, and nominated two 
former pupils of mine (not one only, as Mr. 
Sweet believes). The appointment of one of 
them was out of the question, as he had got 
another professorship in a Prussian university 
a short time before. But as to the other nominee, 
I am by no means so certain as Mr. Sweet that 
he would have been appointed but for what 
Mr. Sweet continues to call my ‘‘ intervention,” 
although in your number for February 20 he 
seemed to feel that the word was “‘ too strong.” 
I had no notion of intervening; but I was 
officially, although in a private letter, required 
to give my opinion about the second nominee. 
The official letter was couched in such terms 
that I thought that there was no great chance 
of this former pupil of mine being appointed, 
even if I had not felt in duty bound to say that 
I was not sure of his being the right man for 
Gottingen. I still hoped that the Géttingen 
faculty would accede to the minister’s wishes. 
But instead of Stratmann, Mr. Napier was now 
nominated, and the minister appointed him 
without asking or hearing my opinion about this 
nomination. Now the question is: how came 
the Géttingen faculty to nominate Mr. Napier ? 
Instead of denying the accuracy of the state- 
ment in your issue for June 6 of last year, Mr. 
Sweet ought to have asked your contributor for 
his authority ; and he would have learned that 
the statement was founded on printed testimon- 
ials in favour of Prof. Napier by two members 
of the Géttingen faculty. Sorry as I am to 
encroach on your valuable space, [ beg to quote 
the passages in question. 

Dr. Paul de Lagarde, Professor 0: Semitic 
Languages, writes as follows (p. 16): 


“Herr Arthur Napier hat, als er noch Lector des 
Englischen an der Universitat Berlin war, bei der 
ge were Fakultat der Georgia-Augusta 

ie Doctorwiirde erworben, und bei der statt- 
gehabten Priifung eine so umfassende, sichere, auf 
eigenstem Studium und der besten Methode des 
Lernens beruhende Kenntniss des Englischen in 
allen seinen Perioden gezeigt, dass auf den Rath 
der Kollegen Reinhold Pauli und Karl Vollmiller 
die Facultat sofort einstimmig beschloss, den eben 
Promovirten, was noch nie dagewesen war, dem 
Unterrichtsminister fiir eine ausserordentliche 
Professur der Englischen Sprache und Litteratur 
vorzuschlagen.’’ 


And Prof. Vollméller himself writes (p. 20): 


“Im Frithjahr 1882 meldete sich Herr Arthur 8. 
Napier, damals Lektor der englischen Sprache an 
der Berliner Universitit, mit einer Abhandlung 
‘Ueber die Werke des altenglischen Erzbischofs 
Wulfstan’ bei der hiesigen philosophischen Fakultit 
zur Doktorpriifung. Hatte schon die Abhandlung 
wegen der darin hervortretenden Vorziige: Bega- 

fiir sprachliche und literarhistorische For- 
schung, Scharfsinn und Klarheit des Urteils, strenge 
wissenschaftliche Methode, in hohem Grade meinen, 
des Fachreferenten, Beifall gefunden, so wurde der 
iiberaus giinstige Eindruck, den ich gewonnen, 
noch gesteigert durch den Ausfall der miindlichen 
oka Herr Napier auf dem ganzen Gebiet 
der englischen Philologie und Litteraturgeschichte 
hervorragende, nicht gewéhnliche Kenntnisse an 
den Tag legte, wie sie nur durch selbstindige 
wissenschaftliche Arbeit erworben werden kénnen. 
Herr Napier wurde somit nicht nur von der hiesigen 
philosophischen Fakultat unter besonderer Aus- 
zeichnung promoviert, sondern, da an unserer Uni- 
versitat gerade damals eine ausserordentliche Pro- 
fessur fiir englische Sprache und Litteratur zu 
besetzen war, so stellte ich mit den anderen Mit- 
gliedern der dafiir ernannten Kommission bei der 





Fakultit und der Regierung wenige Tage darauf 
den Antrag, ihm diese Professur zu iibertragen, | 


was auch geschah.”’ 


I cannot stop here. For although Mr. Sweet 
has withdrawn his former statement that I had 
“canvassed” at Oxford on behalf of Prof. 
Napier, I cannot possibly leave his retractation 
without a comment. m after my friend 
Napier’s election to the Oxford chair, I was 
informed that Mr. Sweet was “not satisfied 
with my behaviour,” and was thinking of 
criticising and exposing it. I wrote to him 
at once (I beg to quote from my letter in the 
AcaDEMY for February 13), ‘‘ telling him of all 
I had done in the matter, and asking him to 
let me know his reasons for attributing to me 
a part that I had not played.” Mr. Sweet, 
however, instead of telling me what he had 
found fault with in my ‘‘ behaviour,” 


‘* Resolved to put off answering [my letter] till 
[he] had made an independent inquiry into the 
circumstances of the Merton Professorship election. 
This [he] was not able to do till last November. 
One of the first statements that was volunteered 
to [him] then in Oxford, was that [I] had can- 
vassed on behalf of [my] pupil.’”’—(Acapemr, 
February 20.) 


Is listening to university gossip making “an 
independent inquiry”? But when Mr. Sweet 
goes on to say: ‘‘Of course, when a state- 
ment about Prof. Zupitza, made by me on 
hearsay, is directly contradicted by him, my 
only course is to withdraw it, which I have 
much pleasure in now doing,” I cannot help 
wondering why he should have thought dif- 
ferently on January 30, when he wrote the 
letter printed in your issue of February 6. On 
the one hand, there was the ‘‘ hearsay ” of last 
November; on the other, my direct contradic- 
tion of it in my letter of last June, in which I 
had written to the following effect: ‘‘ Ich habe 
an keinen der Wahler einen perséulichen Brief 
geschrieben noch jemanden veranlasst, einen 
solchen zu schreiben.” 

A few words more, and I shall have done. 
In the AcaDEMy for February 
mentions that ‘‘the Berlin chair, now held by 
Prof. Zupitza, had been previously offered to 
[him], as also several other professorships on 
the Continent.” I donot know anything about 
the other professorships; but, concerning the 
Berlin one, I cannot hel, thinking that he has 
mistaken an informal sounding for a formal 
offer. JULIUS ZUPITZA. 








THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
London: March 2, 1886. 

I neither expected ner desired to convert Mr. 
Sweet from his well-known views; and the 
extravagance of his criticism of my former 
letter tempts me to leave the controversy where 
it stands. But Mr. Sweet has either missed 
altogether or woefully misunderstood so many 
points in the argument which he professes to 
demolish that I deem it due to myself to recall 
attention to my position. 

I wrote to you with a practical object. 
Surely tears enough have been shed over the 
diversion of the Merton professorship from the 
service of English literature to that of Germanic 
philology ; and, unless this mischance is to be 
permitted to permanently exclude English litera- 
ture from the Oxford course of study, a new 
means of providing for it must be found. The 
university, it is clear, has no other large endow- 
ment to apply to this purpose; but it has the 
power of creating new readerships in connexion 
with the already established schools of study. 
The history school is undergoing some changes at 
the present time. I therefore suggested that 
it would be opportune to attach a new reader- 
ship in English literature to the reformed 
history school. I assumed, as I distinctly 


20, Mr. Sweet 8 


stated at the outset, that the condition of the 
problem necessitated the grafting of English 
literature on a comprehensive school of studies 
already in existence in the university. I did 
not assert that the alliance of English literature 
with the history school was the best of all 
a gee arrangements for English literature 

ut that it was, so far as I knew, the only 
practicable one at the moment, that it happened 
to be highly advantageous to the study of 
English history, and that it was liable to 
none of the reproaches which the identification 
of literature with philology richly deserved. 
Mr. Sweet's vast plan for the establishment of 
a school of modern languages and literature 
I tacitly relegated to a very dim future; and, 
so far as literature was concerned, I deemed 
its realisation a less than doubtful blessing. 
I have since learned that the Hebdomadal 
Council have it under consideration to form out 
of the three cognate professorships—the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Poetry, and the Merton—two new 
rofessorships, of which one will deal with 
inglish language, and the other with English 
literature. This scheme seems a sensible one, 
and has obvious advantages. But, while I make 
this admission, I adhere to every one of the 
arguments that I have already advanced in 
support of my own proj osal. 

The notion of detaching the —_.e English 
literature from philology is, in Mr. Sweet’s 
view, @ harebrained heresy. Such a breach, he 
tells us, is not only without logical justification 
— it is a contradiction in terms. ‘‘ No one,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ can advance a single step in literature 
without a knowledge of language.” This is a 
proposition which no sane man disputes. But,in . 
the study of literature it is sufficient fora word 
to convey to the student the significance which 
the author intended it to convey—and no more ; 
and, so far as the study of English literature 
in an English university is concerned, that 
significance can almost invariably be reached 
through no more elaborate knowledge of the 
language than a student of ordinary intelli- 
ence has intuitively at hiscommand. English 
literature of the last two hundred years is not 
the smallest nor the least important part of the 
subject ; and who shall say that philology or 
phonetical science is indispensable to a full and 
rational comprehension of the meaning of any 
author of that period? Of the bulk of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the same may be postulated with little 
modification. The significance of no part of it 
need be missed if occasional reference be made 
to a glossary or to one of the recognised com- 
mentaries. As for Chaucer, and the fragments of 
English literature thatare of an earlier date, their 
full and rational comprehension may demand 
greater concentration of the mind upon the 
verbiage, and a more liberal employment of 
glossary and commentary. But even such @ 
knowledge of the uses of the final e as may be 
learnt in two minutes by a man of common- 
sense is barely necessary to his literary appre- 
ciation of Chaucer as a teller of stories or a 
painter of the humours of humanity. Other 
methods of study may be justifiable where the 
language of the literature is not habitually 
familiar to the student, as in the case of very 
early English or of foreign authors. But none 
of those methods can be logically applied to the 
teaching of English literature in an English 
university, where the student no more needs to 
be taught that knowledge of the language 
‘without which no one can advance a single 
step in the literature” than he needs to be 
taught to open his mouth or to stand on his 
legs. 

So much for what Mr. Sweet holds to be my 
chief error. I am still less willing to renounce 
my contention that English literature is part 
and parcel of English history, or that the two 
so mutually act and react that the hest com- 
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mentary of the one is to be met with in a study 
of the other. English literature, Mr. Sweet 
would have us believe, has the very slightest 
connexion with English political history; and 
as for the wider history which embraces the 
development of English civilisation, philology 
throws as full a light on it as literature. 
Let Mr. Sweet apply a very reasonable test 
to this last asseveration. Let him take any 
epoch in English literature of first-rate im- 
portance; let him take the Jacobean drama, 
or the literature of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and thence extract a chapter of social history. 
So far, nothing could be easier. Let him 
afterwards attempt a similar feat by means 
of a scientific examination of the English 
language of the same period, Would he 
venture to maintain that the latter endeavour 
could uce a larger or more definite illustra- 
tion of the manners and customs, the thoughts 
and aspirations of the English people of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century than the 
former? Would he venture to maintain that 
his linguistic exercise could illustrate such 
subjects at all? The Aryan language may, as 
he argues, throw some light—a thin streak of 
light, I suspect, rather than ‘‘a flood””—on 
Aryan civilisation. And why? Certainly not 
because Aryan literature would fail to throw 
much more; but because, in the absence of 
Aryan literature, the student of Aryan civilisa- 
tion is forced back on the feeblest makeshift 
for it—on the mere words out of which Aryan 
literature, did it ever exist, must have been 
constructed. And what facts in the history of 
civilisation do these words supply? Hardly 
any facts at all, but mainly disputable con- 
jectures as to the most rudimentary features of 
society. Yet, to such conjectures Mr. Sweet 
attaches a ce we) value in social history than 
to the sure and solid information derivable from 
@ vast and varied literature. 
And can Mr. Sweet justly ignore the inter- 
pee of English political history with 
lish literature ? Has he ever made a study 
of Middleton or Massinger, of Milton or Butler, 
of Dryden or Swift—such a study as would 
enable him to lecture on them with benefit 
to his hearers? How would he fit a student 
to rightly understand and appreciate Hudibras 
——the first satiric poem in the language—if 
he passed by in silence all allusion to such 
wars facts as Roundhead and Cavalier P 
hat teacher of discretion would approach 
Shakspere and his contemporaries, or Shelley 
and the early poets of this century, with- 
out a syllable on the causes of the political 
enthusiasm of the one era, or on the political as 
well as the social aspect of the French Revolu- 
tion in the other instance? Is Mr. Sweet aware 
that in England, as in Greece, political histories 
have sometimes formed a part of the national 
literature? Literature is, after all, only an 
expression of the highest aspirations of a people; 
and the Englishman’s practical temperament 
has very, very often, given his highest aspira- 
tions a political colouring, which has left an 
indelible mark on much of his poetry and prose ? 
These remarks make it unnecessary for me to 
notice Mr. Sweet’s parting shaft; but it is 
necessary to ex the fallacy lurking in 
his statement that, if English literature be not 
treated philologically, it would be absurd to 
treat it from any other than the aesthetic point 
of view. Mr. Sweet forgets that the function 
of a teacher of English literature has well- 
defined limitations. Although there is much 
that he can do, there is much also that he cannot 
do, and that it is dangerous for him to attempt. 
Every teacher, whatever be his subject, has to 
shun shadowy generalities, and to take his stand 
on solid information. Unless something of this 
latter kind of instruction is inherent in English 
literature after it has been divorced from philo- 
Jogy, it must pot be taught at all. Purely 





aesthetic criticism, as it is commonly cultivated, 
will certainly fail in this respect. Oracular judg- 
ments on literary productions, even if they be of 
highintrinsic value, when regularly delivered ina 
lecture-room as part of a serious course of study, 
would only set up in the pupil’s mind another 
man’s literary opinions in the place that his own 
should occupy. Such treatment of literature 
would serve no purpose except that of multi- 
plying prigs. Aesthetic criticism should be, 
in fact, the subject with which the teacher of 
literature should most hesitate to deal. It must 
be his chief endeavour to supply his pupil with 
a full knowledge of the matter of literature and 
set him on the road—he can rarely do more— 
to a true appreciation of its spirit. Such an 
exact knowledge comes primarily from a close 
study of the author’s book; but that study must 
invariably be supplemented by an attempt on 
the reader’s part to realise the conditions under 
which the author lived and wrote—to recog- 
nise every point of view which can give 
additional interest to the author or his work. 
To help his pupil in these directions, the teacher 
must devote the major part of—if not all—his 
attention. He will have to appeal freely;to both 
political and social history; and if he do his 
duty he will thus put his pupil in the way of 
acquiring the subtle sympathy with literature 
which eomes most surely of a full understanding. 
Mr. Sweet will not have it so. ‘‘ Indeed,” he 
says, ‘‘ the heroes of literature—the poets ‘of all 
ages ’—appeal to the sympathies of mankind at 
large mainly because they emancipate them- 
selves from the limitations of time and space.” 
Mr. Sweet would not have made this pro- 
position more ridiculous, had he added that 
great poets also emancipate themselves from 
the necessities of eating and drinking and from 
all the other ordinary conditions of life. 
Will Mr. Sweet be surprised to learn that the 
greatest of all aesthetic writers holds the dia- 
metrically opposite to be true ? 

‘¢ As far as I can observe,’’ says Mr. Ruskin in 
Modern Painters, ‘it is @ constant law that the 
greatest men, whether poets or historians, live 
entirely in their own age, and the greatest fruits of 
their work are gathered out of their own age.” 
Only those who are of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion can 
teach English literature with profit to their 
pupils, Sipngy L. LEE. 








‘PATRIA POTESTAS” AMONG THE SOUTH 
SLAVONIANS. 
Oxford: March 6, 1886. 
In the last number of the ACADEMY Mr. 
Frazer remarks that 
‘The only rag of evidence which the critic brings 
forward [to prove the existence of Patria Potestas 
among the Slavs, | is a fragment of an ancient poem 
of unknown date, in which a mythical queen, 
Libussa, is represented as exhorting the Slavonians 
to live together as brothers with common pro- 
perty,’’ &c. 
I should like to add to this remark that the 
authenticity of this poem called Libusin Soud ; 
or, The Judgment of Libusa, has been greatly 
disputed; and some of the most eminent 
Slavonicscholars—to mention only Miklosichand 
Jagic’, regard it as a forgery. At all events it 
is very dangerous to base arguments upon it as 
Macieiowski and others have done. 
W. R. MORFILL. 
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Monpbay, March 15, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “‘Bamian,” by 
Major the Hon. M. Talbot. 
Mu 4 pa. Nutiona! Indian Association: Annual 
ee bs 
5 om. London Institution: “The Making of 
by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

on, * Training in 


Mountains,” I., 
Jiscussi 
Abstraction and Classificatiqn,” by Mr, H. Court- 
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Lecture, 


8 p.m. Society. of Arts: Oantor 
« Petroleutn and its ucts,” II., by Mr. Boverton 
Ww 


8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Practical Optim- 
”” by Canon Saumarez Smith. 

TvuEspay. March 16,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Function of Circulation.” IL., by Prof. \ 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘ Foreign and lonial 
Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting Trade,” 
by Mr. Stephen Bourne. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “‘ The Ex- 
ye  aeegeelampagedeermeecagstiend 

': erk. 

8.30 pm. Zoological: ** New Coleoptera of the 
Family Endomychidae, collected by Mr. G. Lewis 
in Ceylon. with Descriptions of some other Species 
from different Parts of the World,” by the Rev, 
H. 8S. Gorham; “The Pelvisternum in ce 
Vertebrates,” by Dr. R. J. Anderson; ‘‘The Generio 
Characters of Planariaus,” by Prof. Bell 
WEDNESDAY, March 17,5 p.m. London Institution: 
Ne and Wordsworth,” by the Rev. Stopford 

rooke 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Eastern Carpets,” 
by Mr. Vincent Robinson. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “ Meliorism,” by Mr. Angus 

AY, March 18,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Ancient Geography of Britain,’ IV., by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

8p.m. Lionean: ‘* New Species of Balanophora 
and mningia,” by Mr. W. Fawcett; ‘“* Madreporia 
of the Mergui Archipelago,” by Prof. P. M. . 
ys Nee Botany of the Naga Hills,’ by Mr. OC. B. 
e. 


8.50 p.m. Antiquaries: “A Sicilian Jug with 
Strainer. and a Glass Bottle from Wenlock eae 
y Mr. G. Man; *“‘ Lead Plaque of Pope Paul ITI.,” 
by Archdeacon Pownall; *“ Manufactory of Flint 
Implements at r-Goalennae,” bv M. Gaillard. 
8.30 Rpm. torical: “The Fiight of Louis 
XVI. to Varennes—a Criticism on Carlyle,”’ by Mr, 


Oscar Browning. 

Femay, March 19, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Old- 
Breton G!osses at Orleans,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts; ‘“* Experiences on the 

Afghan Frontier,” by Mr. William Simpson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: * Universal Time,” 

by Mr. W. H. M. Christie. 

SatvRpay, March 20, 3p.m. Royal Institution ; “The 
Nature and Protective Use of Colour in Cater 
pillars, II., by Mr. EB. B. Poulton. 





SCIENCE. 


Elements of Projective Geometry. By Luigi 
Cremona. Translated by Charles Leudes- 
dorf. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Pror. Cremona’s treatise on Projective Geo- 
metry has been about thirteen years before 
the mathematical public, and its merits are 
now widely recognised. It has been trans- 
lated from Italian into French and into 
German, and at last it makes its appearance 
in an English dress. By students of pure 
geometry this translation will be welcomed 
with cordial satisfaction, for it places before 
them, if in a somewhat less systematic form 
than some other continental treatises, yet in 
a clear and compact manner, several of the 
methods of modern geometry which have 
proved most fertile in results. It is fer- 
vently to be hoped that a stimulus will thus 
be given to the study of projective geometry 
in this country, where it has been so long 
neglected. We have been too much accus- 
tomed to consider as a sufficient knowledge 
of pure geometry (at least for school and 
university purposes) an acquaintance with 
part of Kuclid’s Elements, and with the main 
properties of the conic sections developed 
exclusively after Euclid’s manner. Our 
attention is thus confined to only one class 
of the properties of space—the metrical ; and, 
though these are more important than the 
projective as regards their practical applica- 
tions, yet it cannot be said that they have a 
higher theoretical importance. Not only in 
its subject matter—the graphical properties of 
space—is modern pure geometry distinct from 
the Euclidian; in its methods it is as widely 
different. It may suffice to mention the 
systematic introduction of infinitely distant 
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elements, and the grouping of theorems as 
consequences of a few general principles, as 
two characteristic marks of difference between 
the ancient and the modern ways of treating 
the subject. 

It would occapy too much space to give a 
synopsis of all the matters handled in the 
twenty-four chapters of the book, and it is 
perhaps not necessary. Prof. Cremona states 
that his 


“intention was not to produce a book of high 
theories which should be of interest to the 
advanced mathematician, but to construct an 
elementary text-book of modest dimensions, 
intelligible to a student whose knowledge need 
not extend further than the first books of 
Euclid.” 

Though it is not indispensable, yet it may be 
well for the student to add to this outfit of 
geometrical knowledge some acquaintance with 
the fundamental properties of the conic 
sections. 

In the preface to the Italian edition, the 
most interesting part of which is here repro- 
duced, Prof. Cremona has given a succinct 
account of the authorities to whom we are in- 
debted for the various properties of figure 
which have, within the present century, been 
co-ordinated into a corps de doctrine; and 
throughout the work he has supplied detailed 
references to the places where the principal 
theorems are, in general, first proved. One of 
his objects in doing so is to show that pro- 
jective geometry is not entirely the creation 
of recent years, and that several of the theories 
which are highly developed in it are yet of 
venerable antiquity. To the mathematician, 
of course, the chief interest of this work 
naturally centres in the author’s exposition of 
his subject, and Cremona’s exposition is re- 
markable for simplicity as well as clearness, 
but a valuable service is incidentally done to 
him when he is reminded of the continuity of 
geometrical discovery. 

It may, I think, be said without presump- 
tion, that in the matter of diagrams the 
classical treatises of modern geometry leave 
much to be desired. There are either too few 
(in Von Staudt’s Geometrie der Lage, for in- 
stance, there is not a single diagram), or they 
are badly executed, or sometimes both. The 
development of the faculty of representing to 
the mind the forms of space without having 
recourse to diagrams or models, which is one 
of the chief objects of geometrical instruction, 
is quite as well promoted by a good figure as 
by an indifferent one; and it should not be 
forgotten that well-drawn figures, besides 
facilitating the understanding of the text, are 
themselves frequently suggestive of new re- 
sults. The diagrams in this treatise are, in 
respect of number and quality, superior to 
those of most other similar works, their only 
defect (perhaps one on p. 162 ought to be 
excepted) being smallness. 

As regards the skill with which the present 
translation has been executed, there can be 
no difference of opinion; without the title- 
page and the prefaces it could not be known 
to be a translation at all. The preface to the 
English edition informs us that the modifica- 
tions, additions, and elucidations throughout 
the work are due to the translator as well as 
the author; but the former has modestly 
preferred to merge his personality in that of 
the latter, and it is only possible to conjecture 





what his share has been in the improvements 
that have been introduced. In addition to a 
pretty full table of contents, an excellent 
index greatly increases the serviceableness of 
the volume. Joun S. Macxar. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REFORM OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
Pendleton: March 7, 1886. 

The scheme for a reformed pronunciation of 
Latin given in the AcapEMy of March 6, will, 
I hope, lead to a reform in practice. But it 
requires discussion; and for any convenient 
discussion it is almost essential that we should 
know what are the reasons which seem to the 
committee to justify their specific proposals. 
It is certainly not enough to say that they have 
had certain books before them and received 
certain communications. The t mass of 
practical teachers will not have access to the 
books, and none of us have access to the 
mysterious communications. Those who have 
paid —— attention to the subject will still be 
very desirous to know what line of arguments 
has seemed to the committee most trustworthy, 
and why they have specially selected this or 
that sound as the true representative of 
Augustan pronunciation. The mere assertion, 
even of so competent a committee, will not 
obtain general assent. If they give their reasons, 
we may all be glad to learn and follow. 

I quite agree with the committee in holding 
that the reform should aim at the standard of 
Augustan pronunciation. But I do not think 
they have sufficiently borne in mind that what 
may reasonably be urged as a practical recom- 
mendation often lacks evidence for its scientific 
truth. For instance, the statement that 5 and é 
was pronounced as Italian close o and} close e 
may be met with the objection that this pre- 
sumes no change in the pronunciation of these 
vowels in eighteen centuries, whereas we, in 
England have, according to Mr. Ellis’s admir- 
able examination, altered ours greatly in three 
or four centuries. 

With many of the statements in the scheme I 
agree, and —s most persons will. But 
there are others which appear to me, at least, 
doubtful. Such are several ef the vowel sounds, 
and especially the suggestion of German 
ud for the variable vowel in maxumus, maxi- 
mus, &c. (see my Gram., vol. i., p. Ixxvi., 
2nd ed.). Final m, the committee say, nasalised 
the preceding vowel, and before ¢, &c., became 
m, &c. Few who have examined Mr. A. J. 
Ellis’s most ingenious suggestions given in his 
Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, will think 
that the committee’s view will passcurrent with- 
out their reasons being given for rejecting Mr. 
Ellis’s view. That is the only view which appears 
to me to meet the case, and [ much desire to see 
what can be said against it. Again, I do not 
know how much is intended to be implied by 
the committee’s selection of sécta, réctus, 
téctus, as instances of the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of vowels before two consonants. Do 
they adopt Lachmann’s generalisation? I 
have always thought it very doubtful (see my 
Gram. § 151). The direction to touch the 
teeth in pronouncing s and / strikes me as 
novel. I fear most English speakers will take 
it as a direction to say th for s. That Latin v 
was English w (not French ou in oui) is cer- 
tainly a doubtful proposition. As a practical 
recommendation to English boys it is, perhaps, 
as good as we can give. 

There are a good many matters, more or less 
important, of statement, explanation, and 
warning in which this syllabus seems to me 
deficient. Perhaps even a little attention to 
my preface to vol. i. would have prevented 
some omissions. 





—- } 


There are four principal means of ascer- 
taining the pronunciation of Latin: (1) The 
statements of ancient writers; (2) the spelling 
and changes of the words; (3) transliteration 
into or out of other lan _— ; (4) the history 
and present sounds of the manic languages. 
It is desirable to know on which of these the 
committee chiefly rely. For my part, I think 
the importance of the first is often greatly 
overrated; because ancient writers had no 
scientific knowledge of phonetics, and little 

uaintance with other languages than Greek 
and Latin, and probably often thought they 
spoke and heard what they thought they ought 
to speak and hear. The second class of evi- 
dence is, in my judgment, much the most 
important for Latin; the third is em 
by the ambiguities of another language; and 
the fourth involves a considerable leap over 
centuries which give very uncertain evi- 
dence. 

I heartily hope others will oriticise the 
scheme, and especially those real phonetic 
authorities, Mr. A. J. Ellis and Mr. H. Sweet. 


H. J. Rosy. 








THE COMBINATION ‘‘BL”’ IN LATIN. 
Oxford: Feb. 28, 1886. 


Initial bl is allowed in Latin when it repre- 
sents gvl, blaesus blandus (cf. Old Norse kleiss 
and Prussian glands), or bhi, blatio blatta (cf. 
Old Norse bla%r and Lithuanian blake), but not 
when it would represent ml. In Greek we 
have BAlrrw BAdoKnw, beside uéAr podrcivy ; while in 
Latin we have, beside péavS8os mulceo, not 
*blumbum *blaceo, but plumbum placeo, 

Medial bl is allowed in Latin (1) in com- 
pounds, whether like e-blandior or like ab-latus 
ob-latus sub-latus; and (2) in piblicus, but in 
no other non-compound. <Amblare fibla sablum 
tabla tablinum belong to late Latin. Of course 
foreign words, like Greek scriblita stribligo 
(both from orpeBads), and Arabic dabla do not 
count. Péblicus itself represents *piibdicus, 
or rather *pipdicus (cf. Umbrian pup®Sike, 
‘* publico,” and Oscan Pupdiis, ‘‘ Publius”). It 
can have little to do with poplicus populus, in 
which, as Umbrian poplom shows, the 1 is 
original.* 

Setting aside piblicus, medial bl in non- 
compounds is modified in three ways : 

(1) A vowel is inserted between the two 

consonants : 

se cf. Umbrian staflarem, ‘‘ of the 
stall”: 

-ambulus (in fun-ambulus), the adjective 
of am (= ambi-): 

scabillum =*scab-llum, a by-form of 
scamnum, t.e. “scab-num, Sanskrit 
skabh, ‘ support.” 


(2) bl becomes pl, and a vowel is inserted : 

stipula, stalk= *stib-la, Old-Slavenic 
sttblo : 

capillus=*cab-llus for “scab-llus, ¢/. 
— English shave, Prussian scebelis, 
‘hair ”’: 

scapillum = *scab-llum (see above) : 

con-cipilo, finish off =*con-cublo, #.¢. 
(con-)cumulo, ‘“‘complete.” (Plautus 
uses in the same sense ‘‘ offatim con- 
cipilabo ” and “ offatim conficiam.’’) 





* Similarly Umbrian tribSigu, ‘‘trebling,”’ for 
*tripdicu (as kabru for kaprum, ‘“‘goat,”’), shows 
that in Latin triplec—and, therefore, also in duplex 
simplex, triplus duplus simplus, and amplus (from 
am =ambi-)—the pl represents pd, the noun- 
ending which appears with inserted vowel in his- 


pidus. The same account should probably be 


given of the pl in disciplina exemplum (from eximo) 
maniplus, as well as of the resolved forms in 
discipulus manipulus epilio (from ovis). 
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(3) bl becomes ml, and a vowel is inserted : 

aemulus = *aeb-lus, a by-form (with long 
‘vowel, ae = 6 as in saeculum) of Gothic 
tb-ns even: 

cumulus = *cub-lus, a by-form (with 
short vowel) of English heap. 

stimulus (properly ‘‘ stake,” as in Caesar) 
== *stib-lus (see stipula above) : 

tumulus = *tub-lus, cf. réu8os and tuber: 

scamillus = seab-llus, a by-form of sca- 
billum above: 

numella shackle = *nub-la, from a root 
meaning ‘to bind,” whence nzbo, 
marry. 

Thus, in scabillum scapillum scamillus, stipula 
stimulus, concipilo cumulus, we have ‘‘ doublets.” 
We may conjecture that, where the b belonged 
to the root and the 1 to the termination, bl 
became in one dialect p—l, in another m—1; 
while the isolated form scabillum is due to the 
analogy of words like stabulum, in which the 
b_ 1 belongs to the termination. 

E. R. WHARTON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. T. G. BonnEY will give a course of three 
lectures at the London Institution on ‘ The 
Making of Mountains.” The lectures will be 
delivered on successive Mondays at 5 p.m., be- 
ginning on March 15. 


SEVERAL numbers of the Bulletin of the 
United States Geological Survey have just come 
to hand. Prof. Irving and Mr. Van Hise devote 
one number to an interesting discussion of the 
secondary enlargement of mineral fragments in 
certain rocks—an investigation which follows 
up the work of Dr. Sorby on the growth of 
quartz grains by a secondary coating of 
crystallised silica. Dr. C. D. Walcott offers a 
review of the Cambrian Faunas of North 
America ; Mr. R. E. Call writes on the Mollusca 
of the ‘‘Great Basin’; Prof. E. S. Dana 
describes in detail the curious pseudomorph 
found at Lake Lahontin, and named by Mr. 
Clarence King Thinolite; while Prof. Marcou 
publishes a ‘‘ Mapoteca Geologica Americana,” 
or catalogue of geological maps of the two 
Americas from 1752 to 1881. 


The International Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. (Cassell.) This new venture of enter- 
prising publishers and able editors begins well. 

ven the lay mind, prone as it is to scepticism 
and irreverence, must be impressed by the awful 
names of its English contributors — Acland, 
Paget, Broadbent, Duncan, Clark, and Hutchin- 
son are almost household words and of golden 
associations everywhere. The professional 
reader will recognise the equal distinction of 
the American names, aud find even more value 
in their contributions. Dr. Sara Post writes a 
most learned and judicious article upon the 
surgical treatment of a dire disease peculiar 
to her sex. Since the decease of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, there has been no worthy 
representative of the higher medicine in Eng- 
land. Perhaps there has been no higher medicine 
to represent. We hope that the new quarterly, 
which promises so well, will remove this reproach, 
and attempt to do for medicine what Prof. 
Pollock’s review is doing so admirably for law. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuHE King of Sweden and Norway offers a 
gold medal of the value of 1,000 crowns, 
together with a money prize of 1,250 crowns, 
to the author of the best essay on the two 
following subjects: (1) ‘‘The History of the 
Semitic Languages”; and (2) ‘‘The State of 
Civilisation among the Arabs before Moham- 
med,” The essays, which may be written in 


Arabic, must be sent in before June 30, 1888. 
The adjudication will be made by a committee 
of Oriental scholars, on which the English 
representative is Prof. W. Wright, of Cam- 
bridge. 

THE executive committee of Cornell Uni- 
versity have decided to discontinue the chair of 
Sanskrit and modern Oriental languages with 
the end of the present session. 
been occupied for seventeen years by Prof. 
Roehrig. 


Tue last number of the Bulletin de corre- 

spondance hellenique records the discovery in 
Lemnos, by some members of the French School 
at Athens, of an inscription written in archaic 
Greek characters, but in an unknown language. 
Certain features, such as the absence of the 
letters 8, y, 5, and the termination of names in 
A, suggest that the language may be Etruscan ; 
and it is remarked that Thucydides, Strabo, 
and Plutarch all agree in mentioning the 
presence of Tyrrhenians in Lemnos in early 
times. 
. THE Philologische Wochenschrift of Berlin for 
February 13 contains a complimentary review 
of the two new volumes of Hodgkin’s Italy and 
her Invaders, by Prof. Felix Dahn. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Gerotocican Socirty.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 19.) 


Pror. T. G. Bonney, President, in the Chair.— 
The secretary read the reports of the council and 
of the library and museum committee for the 
year 1885. The number of fellows elected during 
the year was fifty-four, and the total accession 
amounted to 51; while the losses by death, 
resignation, &c. amounted to 46, making an 
increase ot 5 in the number of fellows. The 
number of contributing fellows was increased by 
15. The balance-sheet showed an excess of in- 
come over expenditure during the year of 
£347 18s. 2d. The following medals and money 
grants were then awarded. The Wollaston gold 
medal to Prof. A. L. O. des Cloiseaux, author of 
the Manuel de Minéralogie ; the balance of the pro- 
ceeds of the Wollaston donation fund to Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner, for his researches in the fossil 
botany of the eocene tertiaties; the Murcbison 
medal to Mr. W. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey, for his papers on the geology of the 
London district, and his labours in connexion with 
the literature of geology ; the balance of the pro- 
ceeds of the Murchison fund to Mr. Clement Reid, 
also of the Geological Survey, for his researches in 
the fossils of the later pliocene and pleistocene 
deposits of East Anglia; the Lyell medal to Mr. 
W. Pengelly, the veteran explorer of prehistoric 
caverns in the western counties; the balance of 
the proceeds of the Lyell fund to Mr. D. Mackin- 
tosh, for his researches into the phenomena of the 
glacial epoch in England; the award from the 
Barlow-Jameson fund to Dr. H. J. Johnston- 
Lavis, for his observations on the eruptions of 
Vesuvius and the earthquakes at Ischia.—The 
president then read his anniversary address, in 
which, after giving obituary notices of some of the 
members lost by the society during the year 1885, 
he referred to the principal contributions to 
geological knowledge which have been made during 
the past year, both in the publications of the 
society and elsewhere in Britam. The remainder 
of the address was devoted to a discussion of the 
principles of nomenclature which should be 
followed in regard to the metamorphic rocks. 
After describing the nature and relatons of the 
various metamorphic rocks in certain parts of the 
Alps, Canada, Scotland, &c., the effects of the 
intrusion of igneous rocks, and the results of 
pressure in producing changes, both mechanical 
and chemical, upon rocks originally crystalline, 
he pointed out that these last could generally be 
distinguished from anterior. foliation, otherwise 
produced ; that many rocks in the metamorphic 
series appear to have originated in stratified 
deposits, but that the evidence at present in our 





Latin, German, French, English, Italian or 
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| ail these, and to the probability of their having 
been produced under conditions which have not 
recurred since the beginning of the palaeozoic 
period. The ballot for the council and officers 
was taken, and the following were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President: Prof. J. W. Judd. 
Vice-Presidents: H. Bauerman, John Evans, A. 
Geikie, and J. A. Phillips. Secretaries: W. T. 
Blanford and W. H. Hudleston. Foreign Secre- 
: Warington W. Smyth. Treasurer: Prof. 
T. Wiltshire. Council: H. Bauerman, W. T. 
Blanford, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Thomas Davies, 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan, John Evans, A. Geikie, 
Henry Hicks, G. J. Hinde, J. Hopkinson, W. H. 
Hudleston, Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes, Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones, Prof. J. W. Judd, R. Lydekker, 
J. E. Marr, J. A. Phillips, Prof. H. G. Seeley, 
Warington W. Smyth, J. J. H. Teall, W. Topley, 
Prof. T. Wiltshire, Henry Woodward. 


PurtotocicaL Society.—(Friday, March 5.) 


A. J. Exuts, Vice-President, in the Chair.—l. Mr. 
B. Dawson read a paper on the revised version of 
the Old Testament. He approved of the revisers’ 
abstinence from altering the familiar ‘‘ God save the 
King!” ‘‘ walking to and fro,”’ and like phrases ; 
but he condemned their confusing use of a and an, 
be and is, are, have and has, their change of ‘‘ God 
ended his work” into finished, &c., their incon- 
sistency in the substitution of meal for meat, their 
over- anxiety to minimise alterations ; some of their 
attempts at spelling reform, like jubilee to jubile. 
Mr. Dawson thought the changes insufficient, but 
in the main decidedimprovements. He contrasted 
the revision of the Old Testament with that of the 
New, much to the advantage of the former. 2. 
The Rev. Dr. R. Morris read a paper on the 
derivation of the word “‘ God.’’ This, he said, meant 
Thunderer, and came from Sanskrit gu (to sound) 
gur; gora, terrible; the derivative guta means 
thunder; Goth. gutha. 3. Dr. Morris then read a 
paper, ‘*‘ Emendations of the Text of the York Plays, 
edited by Miss L. T. Smith.”” He showed that in 
many instances the copier of Lord Ashburnham’s 
manuscript had altered the rhymes and misunder- 
stood the words of his original, ing nonsense 
of the text. In almost all cases of the kind Dr. 
Morris was able to restore the original reading, 
and consequently its right meaning. He also 
corrected several curious misreadings and mis- 
translations of the editor. Dr. Morris stated that 
their dialect was not pure Northern: several West 
Midland forms like os as, occurred in the MS. 








FINE ART. 


MESSRS. AGNEW’S EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. AGNEW’s periodical exhibitions of 
water-colours are always interesting to the 
lover of the ‘‘old masters” of the English 
school of landscape, for they always include 
fine specimens of such men as Turner, De 
Wint, George Barrett the younger, and David 
Cox. 

This year the collection contains what is 
perhaps the largest drawing by De Wint, and 
certainly one of the finest. This is a grand 
panoramic view of Lancaster seen from the 
undulating plain, with its castle rising against 
a background of distant hills. In the fore- 
ground a herd of oxen are passing over a bridge. 
It is somewhat sombre, but extremely varied and 
rich in colour, and is executed throughout with 
} faultless skill. In the matter of colour, it is 
interesting to compare this masterly work of 
De Winut’s maturity with a large early drawing, 
by Turner, of Carnarvon Castle, probably the 
same drawing as that exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1799—the year of the ‘‘ Wark- 
worth Castle” now at South Kensington. In 
this drawing of Carnarvon Castle, done when 
the artist was but one or two and twenty, we 
see the love of colour for its own sake already 
asserting itself in the scheme of the drawing. 
It isa harmony of blue and gold. In poetic 
sentiment it isalso far removed from De Wint’s 





possession pointed to the very great antiquity of 


artistic realism. The —- of the future 
Turner, whether as colourist, or poet, or 
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ter of the sun, is contained in this fine 
wing, to which he once appended the 
following lines: 
** Now rose 

Sweet evening, solemn hour; the sun, declined, 
Hung golden o’er this nether firmament, 
Whose broad cerulean mirror, calmly bright, 
Gave back his beamy image to the sky 
With splendour undiminished.” —Mallet. 

It almost needs these lines as well as the 
title ‘‘Carnarvon Castle” to characterise the 
drawing, which is an early essay in that poetical 
topography which reached its culmination in 
the England and Wales and the Rivers of 


nee. 
Of George Barrett, whose liquid sunlight 
even Turner could scarcely rival, there is a 


magnificent example, a ‘classical landscape” | talba. 


of unusual size and beauty, with animals in the 
foreground more carefully drawn than usual. 
Hanging as a pendant to it is a large early 
landscape by David Cox almost as conventional, 
6 oberg varied and less spotty in its foliage, 
and almost as fine in colour and light. Scarcely 
less like the more mature and characteristic 
work of the master is a richly coloured view of 
“Glen Falloch, Argyllshire,” by Copley Field- 
ing. All these large and important drawings 
remind us that the artists were young men 
together. Some of them are also represented 
by good but less important examples; and to 
the list of the elders of the water-colour school 
who can be studied here are John Cozens, 
Samuel Prout (by whom there is one important 
drawing of the Market Place at Munich—not 
Augsburg, as the catalogue says), Callcott, 
W. Hunt, W. Collins, and John Varley. A 
later generation is represented by Cattermole, 
Bonington, James Holland, L. Haghe, Stan- 
field, and others. Before passing to the living 
artists we should mention three black-and- 
white drawings by Daunte Rossetti, of which the 
most interesting is an early pen-and-ink design 
for the never-finished picture of ‘‘ Found.” 

One side of one of the screens is, as usual, 
covered almost entirely with drawings by 
Birket Foster. Many of them are fresh reminis- 
cences of towns in France, Spain, and Italy— 
os glimpses of picturesque street and 
dainty figure; and one and all of them are 
ones assurances that the hand of this 

eservedly popular artist is as sure as ever. Of 
younger men, two examples of the refined art 
of Mr. John Fulleylove—‘‘ The Diana Fountain, 
Bushey Park,” and “‘ Versailles ’’—merit special 
notice. So also does Mr. E. A. Abbey’s very 
clever drawing called ‘ Responsibility,” in 
which we see a mother of some sixty years 
since walking abroad with her two pretty 
daughters, and flurried at the approach of two 
dangerous bucks of the period. Unlike some of 
his rivals, Mr. Abbey never allows his humour 
to descend to caricature. 

At the opposite pole of art is a drawing b 
Mr. Burne Jones of ‘Cupid and Psyche,” 
highly wrought in sentiment and exceedingly 
rich but refined in colour; and here also is a 
drawing by Sir John Millais of ‘The Pro- 
scribed Royalist,” a fine example of his early 
highly finished pen work. Other noticeable 
drawings are Sir J. D. Linton’s ‘‘ Fenella” and 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Deer at Fontainebleau.” 

_ Mr. Albert Stevens, by two or more draw- 
ings of mountain scenery, distinguished by 
their careful skill and good though quiet colour, 
and Mr. Max Ludby, by his large drawing of 
— the hill side, seem to show that they 
ate likely to come to the front. 

Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 
THE water-colour exhibition of the Dudle 


een Coca is much the same as 


containing a 
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work, but nothing of much mark. The exhibi- 
tion is mainly redeemed from dullness by the 
Alpine scenes of Mr. B. J. M. Donne and the 
landscapes of Mr. Claude Hayes; but Mr. 
Walter Severn, Mr. Weedon, Mr. A. Parsons, 
Mr. Whipple, Mr. F. Hines, Miss Helen 
Thornycroft, Miss K. Macaulay, amd some 
others, also tend to enliven it. Mr. Arthur 
Ditchfield’s ‘‘ Winter on the Riviera ’”’ is one of 
the best pictures. The sculpture is very poor. 

The lady artists, who have migrated from 
Marlborough Street to the Egyptian Hall, quite 
justify their claim to a separate exhibition. 
Not to mention pictures by such well-known 
artists as Mrs. Perugini, Mrs. Jopling, who 
sends two very clever portrait sketches (painted 
at one sitting), Mrs. Merritt, Miss Clara Mon- 
. Miss Kate Macaulay, and Miss Helen 
Thornycroft, there is plenty of good work, both 
in figure and landscape. Among the former 
may be mentioned Miss Bertha Newcome’s 
‘* Father’s Beer—a Di ble Errand,” Miss 
K. D. M. Bywater’s “‘ B but Comely,” and 
Miss Florence Graham’s ‘‘ Nourmahal”’; among 
the latter Miss Rose Barton’s ‘‘ Ploughing in 
Cumberland,” Miss Jane Deakin’s ‘‘The Scare- 
crow—early Morning,” and Miss Maude Naftel’s 
‘* Quiet Backwater in the Thames.” In flowers, 
Miss Emily Jackson’s ‘‘Chrysantheums ” and 
Miss Alice Hulme’s ‘‘ Pansies’’ are very good ; 
and of birds, few excel Miss Kate Griffiths. 

Sir John Millais’s new picture called 
‘* Bubbles,” now being exhibited at Messrs. 
Tooth’s gallery in the Haymarket, is one of the 
most successful of his endeavours to represent 
the charm of children. This time the child is a 
little boy, whose fine frank face recalls that of 
his grandfather the artist. He is seated on a 
log of wood in an out-house, dressed in a suit 
of leaf-green velvet with lace ruffles and silver 
buttons, with a yellow kitchen basin full of soap- 
suds between his knees, and holding a common 
clay pipe with red sealing wax end between 
his chubby fingers. With upturned face he is 
watching the career of his last masterpiece of a 
bubble ; while another sails away to the right. 
It would be easy to read any amount of senti- 
ment into the expression of the child’s face. 
The mysterious beauty of the prismatic globes, 
the innocence and wonder of the child, afford a 
——s theme for fine writing; but, perhaps, 
the best praise that can be given is that the boy 
looks like a nice boy does look when he is en- 
gaged in the fascinations of blowing bubbles. 
And he is a very nice boy, and his face is 
beautifully drawn, and he is very prettity 
dressed ; and the untidy shed, and the coarse 
basin and pipe, are admirable foils for his 
daintiness; and the broken flower-pot, and the 
faded heath in the background, and the sealing 
wax, are most effective aids to the flesh tints 
in warming the masses of green. And alto- 
gether it is a masterly picture, which will 
assuredly give pleasure to thousands, and be 
remembered long after the artist has joined 
‘“‘the party” of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Van Dyck. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


BUTO. 

“ Out tenting’: Feb. 20, 1886. 
WuHeEN lately studying the Geography of 
Ptolemy with reference to Naukratis, I was 
led to the conclusion that the long-lost city of 
Buto must be within two or three miles of 
Tell Ferfin, a mound marked on the map six- 
teen miles north of Sais; also that Kabasa lay 
about five miles nearer to Sais. I have now 
just visited this out-of-the-way district with 
the following results. 

Tell Ferfin was a great city, of the rank of 
Sais, Bubastis, and Tanis. Its ruins lie in two 
large divisions, 50 to 60 ft. high, with a broad 
space between them leading to a great temple 





enclosure of massive brickwork, like the t 
walls of Sais or Tanis. This enclosure is about 
900 ft. long and 700 ft. wide. Within it is a 
rectangular cleared area, where the temple 
stood, now surrounded by a high bank of 
fragments of quartzite, granite, and limestone. 
On the west of the town is the old bed of the 
river, in which the water is about 10 ft. 
lower than in the present canal. This bed may 
be seen for some miles to the south, where it is 
about a furlong wide. This city of Tell 
Ferdin is certainly far larger than any mound 
nearer than Damanhur (Hermopolis) twenty 
miles west, Sakha (Xois), thirteen miles east, or 
Sais, sixteen miles south, none of which exceed 
it; and no mounds within sight to the north are 
of importance. Hence it may be said that 
there is no mound for Buto except Tell Ferdain, 
and no city for Tell Feriin except Buto. The 
Arab village at the foot of Tell Ferdin is 
called Obtu or Ubtu, a resemblance to the name 
Buto, which should be considered.* 

As to Kabasa, within a mile of the site I had 
marked for it, according to Ptolemy, is the 
town of Senhur. This town I found to stand 
on part of a large Graeco-Roman site, about 
three-quarters of a mile across, and 30 or 40 ft. 
high. In the streets and mosques I counted 
fourteen marble bases, over twenty pillars, and 
many capitals, all distinctly of later Roman 
age. There is no other ancient site approach- 
ing this in size or importance; between Sais 
and Tell Feriin; and falling as it does just 
on the Kabasa of Ptolemy, we can scarcely 
hesitate to identify it as such. Why these 
cities should not have been hitherto sought 
where Ptolemy places them, on the river-side 
road northward from Sais, seems strange. 
Certainly two cities just corresponding in 
character to those he names occur exactly 
where he places them; and there are no other 
remains to rival their claims. 

W. M. FLInpErs PETRIE. 


TELL NEBESHEH. 
Nebesheh : Feb. 26, 1886, 

The huge chamber I mentioned last week ¢ 
contains at least two inscribed sarcophagi, at 
present half developed ; but the inscriptions are 
evidently important (Suite). A statue of 
Rameses IT. (with uninteresting inscriptions) on 
the outside of the gateway, and a granite 
column (perhaps in place) 50 yards outside the 
temple enclosure, are the most important finds. 
A fragment of one of the XIIth Dynasty sand- 
stone statues identifies it with Amenemhat II., 
the dedicator of the table of offerings. He is 
the only early king certainly known here, and 
probably the founder of the temple. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 








GENERAL GRENFELL’S DISCOVERIES 
AT ASSOUAN. 


THE distinguished officer in command of the 
British frontier force at Assouan has discovered 
(by no means accidentally, but after long and 
patient search) a series of fine rock-cut tombs, 
ranged, like the Beni-Hassan grottoes, along an 
artificial terrace, more than midway up the 
face of the cliff on the western bank of the Nile, 
opposite Assouan. The earliest (discovered in 
December last) dates from the remote period of 
the VIth Dynasty, contemporary, that is to say, 
with the latest of the Memphite pyramid- 
builders. Others are of the XIIth Dynasty, 
t.e., contemporary with the Beni-Hassan tombs, 
All are richly painted in the manner of the early 





* Every one will recall Aswan, Esné, Asyat, &c. 
where alif is prefixed in Arabic to help the two 
consonants following.—R. 8. P. 

t In Mr. Griffith’s letter under date February 
19, he speaks of ‘‘ a huge brick chamber 75 ft. y 
50, sunk 13 ft. below the present level.’’—R. 8, P, 
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tombs of Lower Egypt. The largest (VIth 
Dynasty) measures 140 ft. by 40 ft., and con- 
tains 18 round and 14 square columns. Another 
(XIIth Dynasty), consisting of two halls, sup- 

rted on square columns and connected by a 

ong corridor, was found to contain some re- 

markable funerary statues, or Osiride figures, 
in baked clay, and no less than 60 stelae. 
More tombs are in course of excavation, the 
English soldiers much enjoying their novel 
antiquarian labours. There can be no doubt 
that General Grenfell has achieved a very im- 
portant find, and that these tombs form part of 
the hitherto undiscovered necropolis of the 
ancient frontier city of Abu or Elephan- 
tine, the further exploration of which cannot 
fail to throw much light on the earliest epochs 
of Egyptian history. An ancient flight of rock- 
cut steps leads up from the river-side to the 
great VIth Dynasty tomb, and more such will 
probably be found. 

General Grenfell has also detached a party of 
soldiers to elear away the ruins of the old mud- 
built Coptic town, which have so long disfigured 
the island and temples of Philae; a good work 
for which artists and travellers, as well as 
Egyptologists, cannot be too grateful. I am 
happy to be able to add that the gallant and 
fortunate discoverer is a member of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. A. B. E. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. H. Mmp.eron has been elected to 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at Cam- 
bridge, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. 

Str James LinTOoN will send to the exhibition 
of the Institute some two or three drawings, of 
which, probably, the most important will be 
the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” already in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Galloway, jun., of Man- 
chester. The moment chosen is that in which 
Romeo, having just swallowed the poisoned 
draught, feels already its effects, and exclaims, 
with all but his last words— 

O true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick. 
The now empty cup, which held the “ any liquid 
thing you will,” is borne with almost spasmodic 
action aloft in the left hand, while the right is 
outstretched towards that still figure of Juliet 
which lies upon a bronze sarcophagus, and is 
for the most part covered with a pall of deep 
funereal purple. The single figures, which are 
likewise sure to be exhibited, we need not 
describe; but readers of the AcaADEMY will 
hear with interest some particulars of a second 
very important drawing, whose public display 
may have to be delayed for another twelve- 
months. It is a commission from Mr. Henry 
Irving, and bids fair to be about the most 
finely wrought picture that Sir James has ex- 
ecuted. In it the artist is realising upon draw- 
ing paper, and with the brush, that group of 
‘* Diirer and the Emperor Maximilian ” which 
he arranged last season for the Ball and 
Tableaux-vivants of the Institute, with the 
difference, of course, that, in so far as the 
picture deals with portraiture, Sir James Lin- 
ton will endeavour to portray, not the ladies 
and gentlemen who stood or sat in the Institute 
' tableau, but, rather the actual personages they 
represented. Thus Diirer will no longer be pre- 
sented to us with precisely the features of Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, who does undoubtedly bear a cer- 
tain resemblance to the sixteenth-century master, 
but will be studied closely from a reproduction 
of the famous Munich portrait. And Maximilian 
will be from a contemporary woodcut. The 
grave and delicate blonde, sitting in the red 
ehair in the centre of the picture, is supposed 
to be Maximilian’s second wife ; but exact por- 
traiture has not in this case been attempted, 
and, indeed, it is probable that Direr, except 





when he was in Italy, never beheld so beautiful 
a lady as Sir James Linton has elected to depict. 
If he did, the irreverent would certainly aver 
that there was no excuse for his continual pre- 
sentation of that type of angular and decayed 
hideousness which is dominant in his own art. 
The scene of Sir James’s drawing, our readers 
may know already, is Diirer’s studio; and Diir er 
is exhibiting to Maximilian and his entourage 
the last masterpiece in progress. 


Mr. CHARLES GREEN, who shares with Mr. 
Fred Barnard the highest honour as an illustra- 
tor of Dickens—worthy successors both ef them 
are admitted to be to Hablot Browne and 
Cruikshank— has chosen an important and 
a genial Dickens theme for his principal labour 
for this year’s exhibition. We hope that the 
artist who last year painted—to everybody’s 
satisfaction, we should think—the humours and 
the pathos of the fair that was attended alike 
by Codlin and Short, and by little Nell and her 
grandfather, will shortly address himself to what 
is about the most exhalted subject with which 
a Dickens illustrator can grapple: that moment 
in the life of Sydney Carton when he goes hand- 
in-hand with a young stranger-girl to the guil- 
lotine, and the knitting women are on the point 
of counting ‘‘ Sixty-two, sixty-three.” But 
this year Mr. Green has a lighter subject; a 
subject homely and pleasing. We are in Sol 
Gill’s parlour on the evening on which Florence 
Dombey mixed Captain Cuttle’s grog for him. 
Walter, Sol Gill’s nephew, has not yet cast upon 
the wall that welcome shadow which they are 
to recognise. Sol Gill, the nautical instrument 
maker, is, it will be remembered, in some dis- 
tress at the time; and the friendly captain, 
along with Florence and Florence’s dog, has 
possession of the back parlour, with its model of 
a three-decker, its picture of a frigate under full 
sail, its brass candlesticks on the table, its square 
old sofa, its sextant on the wall. Mr. Green 
has never painted a type more honest and genial 
than Captain Cuttle—it recalls the ideal captain, 
the captain of Samuel Emery—and never a type 
of more simplicity of grace than this gentle 
ministering spirit, Florence, who makes herself 
as welcome to Cuttle as Rosa did years after- 
wards to Mr. Grewgious in Staple’s Inn. And 
apart from the charm of character and old-world 
detail, there is a warm effect of candle and fire- 
light not often grappled with in contemporary 
water colour. 


Mr. Car Haac will send to the Royal Societ; 
of Painters in Water Colour a drawing whic 
can hardly fail to be among the principal 
attractions of the show. It will be called ‘‘ Ship- 
wreck in the Desert,” and the title at once 
affords the notion that the work is dramatic in 
effect. And so itis; yet its elements are very 
simple. There is but a desert sky, with setting 
sun and rising moon; an immense stretch of 
sandy level; a camel, and one man. For all 
this, Mr. Haag has never dealt with a more 
moving story. The Bedoui, now halting with 
arms upraised in prayer, and with hope in 
Allah alone, since little is to be hoped for from 
men, has undertaken singly the journey over 
the desert. His camel, without which, unless 
some company should come in sight to his relief, 
he cannot cross the leagues of plain, is now dis- 
abled; sick, certainly; perhaps dying, if not 
even dead. The vultures, which follow a sick 
camel as sea gulls follow in the wake of a ship, 
and which discern its sickness before there is 
any sign of it that a man can recognise, are 
clustering about in oe numbers, await- 
ing the end. What is the end to be? For the 
poor beast, that can hardly be doubtful; for his 
owner, who has had to trust to him, it is un- 
certain. The man may perish in loneliness, or 
somewhere on the immense horizon the keen 
eye of the Bedoui may, before it is too late, 
perceive the presence and advance of his salva- 








tion. Allah may yet be merciful ; if not, it is 
His will that His servant should perish. 


THE Society of Medalists, under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, Deputy 
Master of the Royal Mint, has determined to 
offer £20 in prizes for medals to be competed 
for by students of this and other countries. 
Particulars can be obtained of Prof. Legros, of 
the Slade School, University College, and of 
Mr. R. 8. Poole and Mr. H. A. Grueber, at the 
British Museum. Medals for competition should 
be sent to the care of Mr. R. 8. Poole, British 
Museum, by May 10. 


Mr. BovuveRIE GoppARD—the painter of 
‘* Lord Wolverton’s Bioodhounds” in the 


Academy exhibition of 1875, ‘‘The Fall of 
Man” (1877), ‘‘The Struggle for Existence,’’ 
(1879), &c.—died at his residence on Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, on Saturday, March 6, 
after a short illness contracted by exposure to 
the prevailing bitter weather. He was a 
painter of considerable power and some origi- 
nality; and his works have been commented 
upon favourably in our columns: notably the 
last of his exhibited works—“* Love and War”— 
which was marked by many admirable qualities. 
He leaves an important work designed for the 
forthcoming Academy —the result of months 
of assiduous labour—all but finished. 


THE STAGE. 


Tae “Tale of Troy,” as performed three years 
ago at Cromwell House, will be re-produced (in 
the English version) on the evening of May 27 
at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. The “Story of 
Orestes ”—an abridged translation of the Orestean 
Trilogy of Aeschylus, which has been written 
by Prof. Warr as a sequel to the former— 
will be represented on the preceding evening, 
May 26, and also on the afternoon of May 28, in 
the same place. The tableaux and scenery have 
been designed by Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Messrs. E. J. Poynter, G. F. Watts, and Walter 
Crane; and the music has been specially com- 

osed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Malcolm 
| vere Dr. Monk, and Mr. Walter Parratt, who 
has undertaken the choral music for the new 
drama. The proceeds of the performances will 
be given as a contribution towards a university 
endowment fund, with the object of enabling 
King’s College and University College, London, 
to extend and cheapen the higher collegiate 
education, with a view to qualify them for the 
functions of a teaching university. Additional 
——— will be arranged subsequently at 

ing’s College, in aid of the ladies’ department 
of that college, which still requires a considerable 
sum to meet the expenses of the new premises 
recently opened in Kensington-square. It is 
proposed to —e the two dramas in the form 
of a folio volume, entitled Echoes of Hellas, with 
the illustrations of the various Greek subjects 
and decorative designs by Mr. Walter Crane, 
together with the musical score arranged for the 
pianoforte. The publication has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 











MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. : 
Tue Philharmonic Society entered upon its 
seventy - fourth season last Thursday week. 
The programme of this first concert contained 
two novelties. The one was an orchestral 
scene entitled, ‘‘The Forest of Arden,” by Mr. 
Henry Gadsby. In reference to the titles of his 
Carnaval pieces, Schumann once wrote—‘‘ The 
titles I added afterwards. Is not music always 
sufficient unto itself, and does it not speak for 
itself?” Mr. Gadsby’s music speaks clearly 
and pleasantly for itself; and the titles of the 
two movements, like those of Schumann, msy 


| possibly have been added after the music was 
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written. The Intermezzo in A minor is light 
graceful, The following Allegro in A 
major is bright, and, with the exception of the 
contrasting Episode in F, bustling. Of the _ 

e 


and 


movements, we much prefer the former. 
work, conducted by the composer, was well 
received. Theother novelty was a Concerto for 
violin, by Moszkowski. Last season we had to 
speak of this composer's symphonic poem, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc.” We recognised its many good 
qualities, but could not be blind to its one 
great fault—diffusedness. Now, in the violin 


Concerto the material is less interesting, but 


the working-out of the themes equally profuse. 


It is the misfortune of a composer if he have 


but little to say; but if only that little be pre- 
sented in a clever and concise form, one may, 


of both works were certainly not very refined ; 
but, what with east wind affecting singers’ 
throats, and the change in the cast, one must 
not be too critical Mr. Emil Mahr played 
two violin solos. The first was a paraphrase of 


his own, on the “Good Friday Melody” from 
‘‘Parsifal.” It was, certainly,a clever arrange- 
ment, and well played; but it is impossible to 
give any idea of Wagner's music in this form. 
And one dreads to think that perhaps this 
paraphrase may perhaps suggest to less con- 
scientious artists the idea of writing a Fantasia 
on “ Parsifal,” or, perhaps, arranging the “Good 
Friday Melody,” with variations. ‘The concert 
commenced with Dr. H. H. Parry’s interesting 
pianoforte Trio in E minor, well played by 
Messrs. Dannreuther, Mahr, and Albert. 


choral societies, but from time to time we like 
to call attention to the matter. The Hackney 
Choral Association claims the first place among 
these institutions, both from theambitious nature 
of its programmes, and from the general exou!- 
lence of its performances. Next to this, we place 
the Bow and Bromley Choir, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. McNaught. We heard the 
first part of their concert last Tuesday, at Bow. 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm was sung with 
t—at times, indeed, with too much—vigour, 
. Prout conducted his Birmingham Sym- 
phony, and it need scarcely be added, with 
success. The second part of the concert was 
devoted to Mr. Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty” 
Cantata, with the following vocalists: 


especially at a first hearing, appreciate and 
enjoy it. Herr Moszkowski has made the solo 
part difficult and brilliant; but one soon wearies 
of passage-writing for its own sake. The work 
was performed by M. Tivadar Nachéz. He has 
pond command of his instrument; but his 
playing is unsympathetic, and on this occasion 
was not always in tune. He was heard at his 
best in the mofo perpetuo finale. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus interpreted Schumann’s Concerto 
in a neat and careful manner, but not with the 
warmth and vigour which that work so im- 


peratively demands. Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli | good 


was much applauded in songs by Mozart and 
Auber. The principal feature of the evening 
was, undoubtedly, the fine orchestral perform- 
ances. The rich full tone of the strings could 
with difficulty be surpassed by the most famous 
of Continental orchestras. Of this splendid 
band of players Mr. J. T. Carrodus is principal. 
The rendering of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony was in every respect praiseworthy. 
Within our recollection, we have never heard 
better playing at a Philharmonic concert. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who is again conductor for 
the season, may be congratulated on a success- 
ful beginning. 
Signor Piatti received a warm welcome last 
Monday evening at the Popular Concerts. 
During the forced absence of the illustrious 
artist, his post has been occupied by able and 
conscientious artists. But as there is only one 
Joachim, so there is only one Piatti; and this 
thought was expressed on Monday, not in 
words, but in hearty cheers and prolonged 
applause. The performance of Mozart’s won- 
derful Quintett in G minor, by Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, Hollander, Gibson, and Piatti, was well- 
nigh Fg omy For his solo, Signor Piatti 
played a Largo and Allegro, by Veracini, with 
all his accustomed purity of tone and grace of 
style. The public would not let him escape the 
encore, for which he chose one of his own light 
and showypieces. Miss A. Zimmermann’s piano- 
forte solo was Schumann’s ‘* Faschingsschwank 
aus Wien.’ Itis difficult for pianists to excel 
in all styles, and Miss Zimmermann fails to give 
a full interpretation of Schumann’s poetical and 
passiorate tone-pictures. So far as technique 
and phrasing went, there was, of course, much 
worthy of commendation. Miss Hope Glenn 
was the vocalist, and was greatly applauded for 
her singing of an air from one of Gluck’s for- 
gotten operas. The concert concluded with an 
able rendering of Schubert’s B minor Rondo, 
by Herr Joachim and Miss Zimmermann. 
Mr. Franke’s third concert took place at 
Prince’s Hall Jast Tuesday evening. Miss 
Hamlin was indisposed, and Miss Thekla 
Friedlander took her place; so that we were 
unable to note the results of the ‘continued 
and — eS - which the 
manager justly attaches so much importance. 
The love included Brahms’ csand set of 
*‘ Liebes-Lieder-Walzer.”” Though much of the 
music is interesting, the whole cycle lacks the 
charm and spontaneity of the first set. Besides 


musical work that is being done by suburban 


Hutchinson, Miss Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd 


and Pope. The hall was well filled. 
J. 8. SHEDLOOK. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS, 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


“ This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant unconventionali 

of its author. ‘ Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but it is something more and better. It should do as muc 
as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The stury is told with a grand simplicity, an un- 

a — Bete aoe —. fs ny very depths ~ the o. A) of the main exccilencies of this 

no e author shows her mos’ ti haracters 

beings. and not angels before their time.” —Standard, -_ 7 ae 


* * Donovan’ is told with the power of truth, experience, le - 
MB de a > de perience, and moral insight. The tone of the novel is excel. 


WE TWO. 


“ This book is well written and full of interest. The story abo 
tn from lacking 10 tncldent.*—— Timer : a ron with a good many light touches, and is 
“*WeTwo’ con many very exciting passages and a great deal rma’ 
writer and iy Ggnp-hentet thinker." thenacum. se a phere redeamreemran 
“A work of deep thought and much power. ous as it is, it i w and th 
genuine humour. Altogether this stury is more and better than a hovel.” —Morning _ ee wechnntet 


* There is artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages; the action and 


interest are unflaggingly sustained from tirst to last, d th k 
earnest thought.”—Scoteman. » and the book is pervaded by an atmosphete of elevated, 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


“* Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are reall rth readi e 
central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney; and this figure she invests with a don lar pom ey . 
He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. The plot is adapted with 
great i. ay - Ange ged tagging pneewes er I constant = it is my historical truth. gives it reality as weli 
as i marka 4 8 esca 

os one noid one's bree the pede rea is. — Speta for = pe is an admirable narrative, which almost 
“In the Go! vs’ is an excelient novel of a kind we are always particularly glad to recommen 
bees good — 4 = ~~ —e a Seca pe r woolen motiee. a ua who Pe 
and suffers heroically, ery nice heroines. e ound 
never allowed to become more than background.”—Guardian. — ae ay eee 


WON BY WAITING. 


eoiiaaiiaii NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

“The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Corneli jally ; t 

French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality and at ‘last wins their affection. is hn ie 
while throughout the book there runs a goluen thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which 


reminds us that the makiag and marring of marriage is not. after all, the aum total of real life.” —4ée 8 ~~ 
** Won by Wai 


v 
’ is a very pleasing and well-written tale; ful 
English life, with incidents and Characters well sustained. A bool --fiy 1 £6 + 


k with such pleasaut , 
healthy tone and influence, is a great boon to the young people in our iodine” —. aan Las and with such 4 


Loxpon: HURST & | BLACKETT, 13, “Gauar Mar.soroven Srruzr. 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
AN ITALIAN GARDEN: a Book) Now ready, Dr. SAMUEL COX’S SECOND SERIES 


of 
ts By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. Author | ** ” 
of ~T e Life of Emily Brenté,” &c. | EXPOSITIONS. 


It is impossible for us to notice all the useful 














cer 








Uniform in 
Feap. 8v0.| — style and binding with the First Volume, 7s. 6d. 
parchment, or half- bound in Japanese Pape 3s 7 Extract from the ace of Vol. fe It “have bean 


| audience, and they should prove the sincerity of their 
“The author hasa voice of her own, and her own vision | desire for such teaching and help as I can give by baying 
of the world—not a loud voice, not a brilliant vision, but | this book, I know of noreason why the volume should not 


sweet, tuneful, and not unsympathetic.”—Datly News. e an annual one, at least for a few years té come.” 


“* A book of flower-fragrant verse, THIRD THOUSAND. . 
Dreamy, de'ightfal. tender, terse, le EXPOSITIONS.” First Series. 
emy 8vo, 78 


Most admirably done! | 
| “We ha 


There’s light and colour in each scene, ve said enough to show our high opinion of 
There’s music in the mandoline, Dr. Cox’s volume. It is, indeed, of suggestion....... 
And bright Italian sun! ’—Punch. A valuable — Md La _ - 








‘THE LIVES of ROBERT 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF O23AR BORGIA. | of ROB JOHN ond 


MARY MOFFAT. By their 
VALENTINO. By William 


a te a lilustrations and Ma 
WALDORF ASTOR, 12mo,cloth, 6s. (2 raiy.| gni®huneping repro calm, bears wine work and 
drawn powerful portraits. In short, he transports his | work with reverent care, and in a straightforward, un- 
readers 00 the Italy of the Borgias.””—Morning Post. affected style.” — ry Review. ~ 





this, Schumann’s “‘ —" Liederspiel ” was 
given for the second time. The performances 


ps. Demy svo, 

* an ing : 

** A remarkable historical romance....... Mr. Astor has} missionary biography. The biographer has done hié 
Lonpon: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parzrnostar Savas, E,C. 
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F, V. WHITE & COS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Popular Novels at at all Libraries. 


By Mrs. BOUSTOUR, pote of “ ‘Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 
k er Swim,” &c. 


DOTT WYNYAKD'S REVENGE. 


THE MASTER PASSION. 3 vols. 


By DORA RUSSELL, den, ° o_ Vicar’s Governess,” 


witnaall the CHILD'S SAKE. 


1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
ly Mrs. BOYSE. 


THAT MOST DISTRESSFUL 
COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. DIEHL, Author of * se ote of Eden,” *‘ The Kuave of 


GRISELDA. 3 vols. 


“Is natura). pleasant, and easy to read..... The fortunes of Griselda and 
her lovers will interest many easy-going readers, and especially such as 
consider the even fiw of a narrative to be oue of the greatest virtues which 
it cau pessess.”— A thenaewn. 


By the Hen Mrs. HENRY W. CHETWYND, Author of “ A March Violet,” 
“* Bees and Butterflies,” ** The Dutch Cousin,” &c. 


LADY HONOKIA’S — 


1 vol., cloth, 10s, 6d, 
BY MRS8. G. BIGG WITHER. 


BROKEN SUNSHINE. 


vol. eloth, 10s. 6d. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, Author of ** A Werld Empire,” “ Seuth 
Africa,” ** ‘What is Art?” &e. 


MY ROYAL FATHER: a Story for 


Women. 
“Mr, ey pe ry is interesting. There is much in the third volume 





that is worth reading and deserves warm praise.”—A lemy. 
“ The story is os of dupemed and suggestiveness..... A pregnant study 
for, wives,’ ”"—Scotsm 


andi ing.”—Society. 
“Cleves py original.” = hw 
“Liberal and enlightened _ ae 


By ANNIE ARMITT, wee of** The Garden at Monkholme,” “ Fallen 
mong Thieves,” &c. 


IN SHALLOW WATERS, 2 vols. 


Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 64, 


TREATISE on NATURE, 


By Rev, H. COLLINS, F.B.A.S, 











At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


POPULAR ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
In Paper Wrapper. 


THE FASHION OF 
THIS WORLD. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 


\Author of “Comin’ thro’ | the Rye,” “ Sam's Sweetheart,” “ Found w 
* Ryre’s Acquittal, ” &o. meee 


ON MARCH. By John Strange 


WINTER, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” “In arters,” “Cavul 
Life,” ** Houp- La,” &c. - se: 
“ the author owes much success as a writer to a certain happy facility of 
expression and an fected skill in dep ng twilitary lite, with the various 
_— of whvch much familiarity is shown. In * On March’ these features 
4s prominent as ever, but the author has attempted, perhaps more 

forcibly then in any previous production, to map out a complete plot for 
the story rather than depend on slightly connected ivucidents und military 
reminiscences..... ‘On March’ is a very good story, and as a means of 
passing away an idle hour when the mind is indisposed to be troubled with 

serious thought, notbing could be betier.”"— Publishers’ Circular, 

*The av thor is always capable of spinning a good militery yarn. The 
present sketch is certainly one of the happiest efforts that have emanated 
from Mr. Winter’s prolific pen. The characters sre depicted true to the 
life, and the narrative, whieh is fit ele emusing, a told in that easy and 
lively étyle which #6 pre. is author’s writing.” 


ook: 
WHIRD EDITION oF _— 


IN QUART?RS; or, Chronicles of 


the 25th (Biack Horse) Drdjvous. By SAME A‘ITHOR 
“Is one of those ratiling tales of soldiers’ life which the public have 
learned to thoroughly appreciate.”—Graphic. 


A MOMENT of MADNESS. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of *‘ My Sister the Actress,” &c, 











Ta Picture boards, 2s. 


UNDER the LILIEs and ROSES. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


In | vol., 6s. 
DEDICATED TO LORD NORTHRROOK. 
The New and Cheaper Edition of W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS'S 


ENGLAND on the SEA; or, the 


Story of the British Navy. a he the Author of ** Celebrated English- 
women of the Victorian Cc. 


¥.V. Wars & Oe. Papas ait Strand. 





The CLERICAL GUIDE is intended to su 
mnethgtiedy enon arranged and more easy of reference 
ition to th 


first time included, so far as they are ascertainable. 
Districts are also given. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d., nett; or post free, 7s. 


BOSWORTH’S CLERICAL GUIDE 


And ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY for 1886. 
CONTAINING 
4n ALPHABETICAL LIST of the CLERGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with their 
Degrees and Universities, Benefices, Appointments, and Postal Addresses ; 
ALSO 
A REGISTER of the DIGNITIES and BENEFICES of the CHURCH, with the NAMES of the 
INCUMBENTS, CURATES, and PATRONS; 
DEANERY, POPULATION and VALUE of the LIVINGS, and the 
DISTANCE of each from an adjacent RAILWAY STATION. 


the COUNTY, DIOCESE, RURAL 


eupply the the Jong-flt_w want of a Directory of the Clergy more 


e usual information, the Dedications ot fall Tehe Cha Churches in England and Wales are f 
The Dates of the Vormation of Modern Parishes. = 


Much paleo giv information, without which no work of the kind can be trustworthy, unica’ 
the CLERICAL GUIDE from the Office of the Ecclesiastical Coramission. ss & commuuntented to 





Lonpon: THOMAS BOSWORTH & OO., 66, Grear Russert Srrext,~W.C. 





NEW AND CHARMING LOVE STORY 
BY “RITA.” 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


DARBY AND JOAN 


By “RITA,” 
Author of “‘ Dame Durden,” “‘ My Lord Conceit,” 
“Corinna,” &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 





MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


TRUST ME 


By MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 
Author of § . 4 Nobody,” “ Fystet Lives,” 
thers In Law,” & 
A oie om full of life and - a 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
_NEW BOOKS. 


JA NEW NOVEL OF CONSIDERABLE MERIT. 
In 1 vol., 2s., bds. ; 2s. 6d., cl. ; 3s. 6d., '-mor. 
HAUN TED. By Dora Vere. 
** An attractive story of unflagging interest,” 

A ROMANTIC ANGLO-STALIAR & LOVE-STORY. 
In 1 vol., 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; -mor. 
STAR of EMPIRE. By Gapt. “Wayne Reid, 
Author of “‘ The Headless Horseman,” &c., &c. 
ae VE « =— of LOVE and ROMANCE. 

.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 38. 6d., half-mor. 
IF "LOVE ‘BE “LOVE: a Forest Idyl. By | ~ 
D. CECIL GIBBS, Author of “ As One Possessed.”” 
“The story is one of some interest and ability. ”"— Academy. 
MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 
Cheap Kdition, 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. 
WYLLARD’S WEIRD. By M.E. Braddon, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Ishmael,” &c. 


“ *Wyllard’s Weird’ is second to none among her’ stories.’ "Times. 


a EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 
, boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d., half-mor, 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. ‘By Alfred 
BULMAN (A.B. C.8.”). 

“ A story full of action, excitement, and fine writing.”’—Athenaeum. 
CHEAP EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS.' 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 
KINGSFORD. "By E. Spender, Author of 
“A True Marriage,” ‘* Until the Day Breaks,” &c. 

“ A well-written novel, clever end artistic.” '—Morning Post. 

CHEAP EDITION of E.8. P ey ig ag NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., . 6d., -mor. 
BAPTISED with a ‘CURSE. By E. S. 
DREWRY, Author of “ Only an Actress.” &c., &c. 

“ The interest is susiained throughout. "—Cour iCircular. 

A CHARMING STORY BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth (post 2d.). 

A MAIDEN FAIR. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “‘ Garvock,” “* Amoret,” &c., &c. 
** He has written the story with considerable effect.’ "Public Opinion, 


A MASTERLY LOVE-STORY. 
Just ready, 18., pictorial covers ; 1s. 6d., c'!oth (post 2d.). 
SAPPHO. By Alphonse Dandet. 
po unexpurgated translation of this attractive and 
on popular n novel. 
pit 























t is the iP and entrancing of our 
novelists,” says M. ye the chief Hrench critic, 





London: J.& R. MALWELL, 98 | & 35, St. Bride-street ; 
And 13, Soo ee eet-street, E.C. ; 
And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, &c. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S LIST. 


VARIORUM BIBLES. Authorised Ver- 
sion, with Selected Materials (and the Authority in each fi 
Revision of Text and Translation. epnatiesteiaingl 

“The distinctive feature is the various read and rend 

value is hard to overrate,”—Graphic. _ — 

VARIORUM BIBLE. Large type. By CunraE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, and GOODWIN 7s. 64, 
“Gives, as nearly as possible, a  eorrest Sten of the bi i. met 
the origiual text."—Saturday Review 
VARIORUM REFEREN: E BIBLE, eee Type. be » 
aforesaid, and SANDAY 8s. 0d, 
VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE. The pan with eae “* 
Bible Students,” by the most _Emincot Scholars and 
+ from 10s, » 6d. 





Autrorities ee - 





THE QUEEN’ s PRINTERS’ TEACHER'S 
= the , AA. ‘Edition adie ‘all the former Teacher’s Bibles.” 
Original, fullest, and best. Gr a, 
In Eleven Sizes and Varied Bindings.. from 3s. 0d 


’ 

TEACHER S PRAYER- BOOK. By Dr. 
BARRY, Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia. Prayer-book 
and Notes interpaged throughout. New E:lition, with Notes on the 
Psalter, by Bishop BARRY, and Giossary by MAYHEW. 

Large type, |6mo .. os ie ° + from 6s. 6d. 
Nonpareil type, 24m 1» «—- 38. 6d, 
School kdition (without Notes on Psalter and Glossary). oe gg 2. Gd. 
The BisHor of CHICHESTER wrote :—‘* Canon Barry was of all others 
the most fitted and best qualified for such a task.” 


EYRE & eres 4 ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


ice 
THE KNIGHT and the LADY. With 
Old Writing and ye New Illustrations. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY 
A Domestic Legend of the un - Queen Anne, Twenty pages, imp. 
i The Text P Designs by Ernest M. 
lessop. 


YE JACKDAWE ‘of, RHEIMS. Uniform 


with a 
- “Can = “ail to am amuse.” "Times. 


THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with 


above. 
” “The artist’s pencil is as full of satire as the author’ 's tent. Graphic. 


MAUD MULLER. *“Whittier’s Popular 

Poem. Twenty-one pages, demy 4to, with 21 Full-page Coloured 

Illustrations, designed by George F. Carline, Cloth, bevelled boards, 
handsomely blocked in gold and black. 














EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C. 
RETAIL of all BOOKSELLERS, 


Now ready for MARCH, price 28.8 


THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Published Six Times a Year. 

CONTENTS. 
GRAY. By Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ETHICS. By FRANCIS L. PATTON. 
THE JUST SCALES, By Gzo. DANA BOARDMAN. 
FEDERAL AID in EDUCATION. 
DO WE REQUIRE a DIPLOMATIC SERVICE? By E. 8. NADAL. 
THE MOVEMENT for the REDEMPTION of MAGARA. By J. B. 

HARRISSUN. 
JOHN SUNDE: a Norwegian Story. By JONAS LIE. 
CRITICISMS, NOTES, and REVIEWS. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 














NATMONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Established 1835, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Paid in claims, £6,500,000. J’rofits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds £4,180,000, 


rr teal BL 


Large Bonuses, 





t, Liberal iti 
Immediate Payment of c!aims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on exceptionally 
favourable terms. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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